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EDITORIALS 


Another Pentecost The training period of the disciples of Jesus had 
This June been long and eventful, with a constantly increas- 

ing emphasis on the lifework which they would be 
called upon to do. Some of the subject matter came easily and pleasantly, 
some of it with great difficulty. Some was altogether new to them. Some 
required correlation with their previous instruction. Some of it even meant 
a complete reversal of their thinking, a denial of what they had previously 
held, a casting out of lifelong notions and prejudices. Jesus had carried on 
His instruction with patience, with due regard for individual strengths and 
weaknesses, satisfied with varying rates of progress and a variety of finished 
educational product. 

Yet for all of His prospective Apostles, Jesus had an irreducible minimum 
of attainment which each had to meet. Each one had to endure the shock of 
witnessing the bitter agony and crucifixion of their Lord in order to fathom 
the hopeless depth of man’s depravity and God’s full pardon for all through 
Jesus’ blood. Each one needed to see his risen Lord, to hear His assurances, 
to receive His great commission. And each one had to check up on his own 
personal motivation in taking up his lifework as shepherd by finding an honest 
answer to the Savior’s question: “Lovest thou Me?” 

Now Pentecost had come, as Jesus had promised. They were all with one 
accord in one place, ready for the outpouring of the Spirit and the official be- 
ginning of their lifework for Christ. 

You graduates of our teachers’ colleges and theological seminaries, the 
hundreds of you who have been trained by the Church and will be declared 
ready and prepared to follow in the footsteps of the Apostles — are you really 
ready? You have varied gifts, varied training, varied achievements. You have 
all met the minimum standards of your Church as far as these can be set and 
checked by men. Do you meet the Lord’s standards? You do if you meet the 
specifications that He required of His own disciples. 

Have you witnessed Gethsemane, Gabbatha, GolgothaP Have you seen 
man’s depravity that not only made it possible, but made it necessary? Have 
you felt it in your own soul and observed it in your own life? Have you found 
forgiveness and comfort in the Cross, certainty of your salvation through the 
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resurrection of Christ? Have you recognized your many past sins and present 
shortcomings when the risen Savior asked you the searching question: “Lovest 
thou Me?” And, motivated by this love, do you really wish to devote all your 
gifts and talents and training, your very life, to His service? Then for you, 
each one of you graduates of our Church, there will be a Pentecost, a pouring 
out of God’s Holy Spirit, an infusion of the same love and devotion, patience, 
and endless courage that launched the Church of Christ! 
Another Pentecost this June — God grant it! A. K. 


Vacation: Recreation eece mel on A sep ee 

: on upils and students, but likewise teachers 
and Preparation a ener on all levels. When the taxing 
activities of formal learning and instruction are temporarily interrupted, vaca- 
tion time comes as a welcome relief. 

We teachers and instructors naturally have a point of view toward vaca- 
tion different from that of pupils and students. Ours is the professional atti- 
tude, which includes in vacation both recreation and preparation. 

Teaching taxes the strength of mind and body, and a period of rest is 
desirable and essential. When the twelve Apostles had returned from the mis- 
sion upon which the Savior had sent them, He bade them to go. “apart into 
a desert place and rest a while” (Mark 6:31). Rest need not be complete 
inactivity. In fact, a diversion from the usual work in the form of a different 
activity is a most effective means of recreating energy. Hence, vacationing 
away from home with the family and enjoying sight-seeing, fishing, and other 
outdoor sports constitutes wholesome recreation. If at all possible, no one 
should forgo the opportunity for a few weeks of complete relaxation, preferably 
away from the home environment. 

It is inconceivable for a teacher in normally good health to spend the 
entire vacation period of ten weeks or longer in recreational activities. Aside 
from the prohibitive expense, his professional-mindedness will not condone 
this. Many of us have duties which naturally carry over into the vacation 
period, such as administrative responsibilities at schools, high schools, and col- 
lege; teaching in summer school; editorial work; and assignments for District 
conventions or conferences. 

The alert teacher will use part of his vacation to further his professional 
growth. During vacation he finds time to read those books which are “musts” 
on his list. Upon inquiry, he has learned that certain courses which he needs 
are available in summer sessions offered by his alma mater or by some college 
or university in his region if distance makes it impossible for him to utilize the 
extension facilities offered him by his Church. 

Finally, regardless of the level of our teaching activity, the vacation period 
is the time to plan for the new school year. The curriculum needs to be studied 
for possible revision, courses and programs may require supplementing or 
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changing; or if we teach in parish schools, the summer canvass in the parish 
and community naturally requires concentration of time and effort. 

When we who teach demonstrate that our vacation period is spent to a 
considerable extent in personal preparation for more effective work and in 
specific planning for the coming year, then our patrons and the public at large 
will more fully realize that teaching is an all-year job. abe 


Professional Ethics — I[[ 1. The teacher had assigned a letter to be 

written. Johnny had worked valiantly. He 
had laboriously squirmed and frowned his way from heading to signature. 
He had delivered his prize product with considerable relief and satisfaction. 
Now it was on teacher’s desk. Teacher looked at it with a fiendish delight 
which man at times finds in his neighbor’s transgressions. He decorated the 
composition with “commy” color, posted it on the bulletin board, and an- 
nounced to the class that the product was a glaring example of what they 
should not do. Dear teacher, don’t do this. This is an example of the insulting 
and shocking episodes in a child’s life which it finds difficult to forgive. The 
fact is that such a procedure is highly unethical. 

2. A member of the board of Christian education in congregation X was 
proud of his children. He had received a professional evaluation from the 
teacher. It was favorable. He grew curious about the relative quality of the 
sons and daughters of his acquaintances. He asked to see the records. The 
teacher granted the request. Dear teacher, don’t do this. The mental, moral, 
and physical status of a pupil is information which belongs to you, the child, 
its parents, and, occasionally, the courts and the school’s administrative officers. 
This is a trust similar to those which are honored by pastors, lawyers, and 
doctors. 

3. Public school teachers are told that they must refrain from imposing 
their religious or political views upon pupils. The religious element thereof 
does not apply to Lutheran schools. When a child enters one of our schools, 
he knows that indoctrination is one of the objectives. The parents know this 
also. Indoctrination is ethical if it is one of the announced purposes of an 
educational institution. One must, of course, be sure to differentiate doctrines 
of Scripture from personal notions or whims on the part of the teacher. 

4. Mary was not getting along too well in class. Her father, a man of 
means, wished to correct the situation. He went to the teacher and made 
arrangements for tutoring. The opportunity for added income found favor in 
the eyes of the teacher. He committed himself to the proposition. Teacher, 
be careful. To accept remuneration for tutoring pupils in one’s own class or 
even in one’s own school is dangerous. There are occasions when a child’s 
mental or physical faculties are such that growth and corrective measures 
require more than the usual amount of special consideration. If this is the 
situation, the case should be brought to the attention of the proper authorities 


for sanction. 
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5. The teacher is a judge. All day long he must evaluate and render 
decisions. In doing this he must be meticulously impartial. He must not show 
preferences because of differences in abilities, personalities, or social status. 
Of course, the teacher will recognize individual differences and deal with each 
child according to need. However, in that process each child should receive 
sympathetic, courteous, fair and square treatment. H.G. 


Six to Three On April 28 the Supreme Court ruled that public school 

students may be released from class to go to religious 
centers for religious instruction. This does not seem to be a reversal of the 
McCollum case decision. In the latter instance the use of public school 
facilities was involved. 

The verdict deserves applause. Separation of Church and State does not 
preclude opportunity for religious experiences of a nature selected by parents. 
Separation of Church and State does not require the elimination of the 
Church. Each must make it possible for the other to survive and thrive. 

The danger exists that a person may conclude that a religious experience 
which does not totally conform to his is worse than none at all. Such a con- 
clusion should be challenged. H. G. 


OccupaTIONAL Fataities. — Fatal occupational accidents, unlike public 
or home mishaps, are not dominated by any one type of mishap. Falls were 
the principal type, being responsible for 18 per cent of all occupational fatal- 
ities, but motor vehicle injuries followed close behind, with 15 per cent of the 
deaths. Machine accidents and mishaps in mines and quarries each contributed 
an additional 18 per cent. Fatal injuries in railroad accidents ranked next, with 
7 per cent of the deaths. The data on occupational accidents, as for other classes 
of mishaps, relate to policy holders of both sexes in the age range 1-74 years, 
but actually these fatalities occurred for the most part among males in the 
main working ages of life. 

Since accidents occur under a wide variety of circumstances, there is no 
simple solution to the problem. The safety movement is faced with a task of 
major proportions, and its program, to be effective, must be broad and diver- 
sified. This requires the co-ordinated efforts of a large group of highly skilled 
professional and technical workers in many fields. But little can be accomplished 
without the co-operation and support of the general public. The American 
people have a solemn obligation to make this country a safer place for them- 
selves, their families, and their fellow citizens. — Statistical Bulletin, Novem- 
ber, 1951, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 


Hetp WantTeD. — Six hundred and sixty additional teachers could be used 
in Ohio if they were available and if there were classrooms in which to house 
them, according to Harold J. Bowers, state supervisor of teacher education and 
certification. Speaking before the regional conference on improving the supply 
and quality of elementary teachers, held recently at Bowling Green University, 
Mr. Bowers pointed out that Ohio schools have lost 10 per cent of their teachers 
from the close of the last school year to the opening of the current year. He also 
disclosed that the teacher shortage has shifted to the larger cities, since most 
of them prefer teaching in smaller communities. — Ohio Schools. 


GOALS AND OBJECTIVES IN THE SUBJECTS 


I. RELIGION: 


1. Familiarity with basic Bible doctrines, 
Law and Gospel, and their applica- 
cation. 

2. Affectionate and personal attachment, 
through faith, to Jesus. 

8. Training and experience in group 
worship and related service projects: 
Evangelism. 

4, Reasonable appreciation and memo- 
rization of 
a. 34 new Bible texts each year and 

review of previous year’s work. 

b. relevant parts of the Six Chief 
Parts of Luther’s Small Catechism 
and Christian Questions, always 
appropriate for the maturity level. 

c. 34 new hymn stanzas each second 
year and review of previous hymn 
stanzas. Appreciation, memoriza- 
tion, singing. 

d. 70 Bible stories each year. 

5. Functional familiarity with the Bible 
and basic Biblical books: Hymnal, 
Catechism, prayer book, etc. Good 
Christian books. History: missions, 
church. 

6. Habit of private devotions, original 
prayers, through practice. 

Summary: Development of the whole 

Christian personality: Head, heart, 

hand. 


Il. READING: 

1. Rapid and accurate interpretation of 
symbols and written page (silent 
reading). 

~ 2. Effective and pleasing oral reproduc- 
tion of the written page, in thought 
units, with clear enunciation and nat- 
ural, conversational modulation (oral 
reading). 

3. Interest in reading. Desire to read to 
learn. 

4, Habit of much and worth-while read- 
ing. 

JI. ENGLISH: 

1. Effective and pleasing written self- 
expression. 

2. Effective and pleasing oral self-ex- 
pression. 


—_ 
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3. Spelling of a used and essential vo- 
cabulary, including church-slanted vo- 
cabulary. 

4. Functional familiarity with a worth- 
while and essential vocabulary. 


5. Elimination of incorrect, or unworthy, 
English. 


IV. SOCIAL SCIENCE: 


1. Willingness and skill in participation 
in current worth-while group en- 
deavors; friendship circle, home, class, 
parish, District, Synod, the Church; 
community, State, nation, humanity. 

2. An expanding and critical familiarity 
with the past of the family, the com- 
munity and the parish, the State and 
the District, the nation and Synod, 
humanity and the Church, IN OR- 
DER THUS to develop an expanding 
understanding, good will, and active, 
helpful, democratic participation in 
the improvement of their social en-_ 
vironment in those same areas and 
social groups. 


V. PHYSICAL SCIENCE: 


1. Habit of being personally neat, 
kempt, clean, social. 

2. Functional familiarity with the struc- 
ture and care of their own body. 

3. Understanding familiarity with their 
physical environment (nature study, 
geography, science). 


VI. ARITHMETIC: 


1. Speed and accuracy in fundamental 
operations — computational efficiency 
—oral and written. 

2. See measurement in its larger his- 
torical and social setting. 

8. Practical efficiency in everyday life 
situations. Vocabulary. Estimates. 


VIEPART: 


1. Good taste in color, line, balance, 
unity. 

2. Appreciative familiarity with 74 pic- 
tures, each year nine new ones. 

3. Skill through constructive activity in 
making drawings, posters, scenes. 
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VIII. MUSIC: 

1. Good taste in tonal qualities, rhythm, 
types of music, songs. 

2. Appreciative possession (including 
memorization) of 34 hymn stanzas 
each second year. 

3. Participation in school chorus. Two- 
and three-part singing in church serv- 
ices at least once a month. 

4, Optional: Participation in band or 
rhythm band. 

Correlation of materials from the 
various subjects is greatly facilitated 
with the statement of goals for the 
units. For example, read again the 
four goals in reading. Why should it 
not be possible to reach a high de- 
gree of proficiency in these skills, atti- 
tudes, and habits with materials that 
are church-related? Why not use the 
Bible itself very extensively in the de- 
velopment of these skills? 

Likewise in the teaching of Eng- 
lish: oral English, written English, 
spelling, vocabulary enrichment. Why 
should not these goals be attained 
with materials that are  church- 
related? Let us say that the Joseph 
stories have been presented under the 
theme “Where God Guides, He Also 
Provides” or under the theme “Never 
Despair!” Why should not the skill 
of finding subjects and predicates in 


a sentence, finding and identifying 
subordinate clauses, compound sen- 
tences, etc., be developed in connec- 
tion with these very same Bible stories 
taken directly from the Bible? I have 
observed that when the teacher takes 
time to clarify his goals and objec- 
tives, he usually comes much closer 
to the ideal of providing six hours of 
religious education rather than the 
traditional one hour. 

A statement of goals in the teaching 
of religion which is perennially usable 
and helpful reads thus: 1) to see Him 
more clearly, 2) to accept, believe in, 
and love Him more sincerely, 3) to 
follow Him more nearly. The teacher 
who keeps this constantly before him 
will surely come a little closer toward 
providing a teaching and learning 
program in religion which will be 
more thoroughly Christ-centered. Ob- 
served deficiencies in the daily living 
of pupils or other people will provide 
concrete instances for the approach 
and will certainly facilitate the fruit- 
ful application of Bible truths pre- 
sented. 

Teachers, let it be very obvious to 
the occasional and also to the profes- 
sional observer that in your classroom 
everyone is at all times zielbewusst, 
goal-conscious! 


EVALUATION OF JEWIsH EpucaTion. — Hebrew education is unlike any other 


whatsoever in that it made God the beginning. It began, therefore, by teaching 
the child the most general and universal, and not the particular. It began 
with the social, and not the individual; with the personal and ethical, and not 
with things. It began with the abstract and unseen, and not with the seen and 
the concrete; with obedience to law and reverence for God, and not in the 
acquisition of the arts of reading and writing. Truth was deduced from this 
divine, original principle, and not learned by induction. Jewish education was 
spiritual, and therefore it stood in direct contradiction to the empirical and 
naturalistic systems of other peoples. The fact that it has outlasted every other 
system whatsoever makes it the most successful educational experiment ever 
staged in the history of civilization. —Eby and Arrowood, The History and 
Philosophy of Education — Ancient and Medieval (Prentice-Hall, 1940), p. 157, 


Religious Art in Christian Education 
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The word “art” brings to the mind 
a variety of work designed to please 
_the eye and excite the esthetic emo- 
tions. To one person it may suggest a 
beautiful painting; to another a grace- 
ful statue; to another a noble cathe- 
dral; and to others beautiful china, 
glassware, or a silver service. Beauty 
is almost always associated with it. 

Perhaps industrial art grew out of 
man’s needs. Our tools, dishes, and 
weapons developed from other crude 
forms. Uncivilized people made ar- 
ticles just good enough to satisfy their 
needs. As a result of industrialization, 
man found that when his surrounding 
objects were beautiful in color, form, 
and arrangement, he got more pleas- 
ure out of them than when they were 
disharmonious. Today we note the 
effort to secure harmonious beauty, 
which is pleasing to the eye. 

Do you feel that art in our schools 
should strive to reveal to the child the 
world beautiful — the harmonies in 
form and color, the masterpieces of 
painting, of architecture, and of sculp- 
turing? If we agree on that, we shall 
first consider room decorations. The 
ideas which I express are my own and 
are by no means past criticism. I do 
not claim to be an authority and fully 
realize my shortcomings in this field 
of teaching. 

We shall consider room decorations. 
As instructors we are conscious about 
the pictures that adorn our classroom 
walls. Rather one good picture well 
hung than a dozen poor prints. My 
classroom had no framed pictures on 


its walls for years. Some years ago, 
instead of spending money for valen- 
tines and a valentine box, we decided 
to bring the money we usually spent 
for that and purchase good pictures 
for our walls. A letter to the parents 
preceded the bringing of our money 
for the new thing. We got enthusias- 
tic letters back from the parents. Soon 
we had over forty dollars for pictures. 
The children decided on_ three: 
“Christ Blessing the Little Children” 
by Plockhorst, “The Boy Christ in the 
Temple” by Hofmann, and “Christ 
with Children” by Bella Vichon. Not 
once did I hear the children lament 
the fact that we had no valentine box. 
Since then we've never had a box. 

In my equipment I have a picture 
folio for each calendar month. These 
are valuable for both day and Sunday 
schools. The first day of the month 
down come all my room decorations, 
art exhibits, samples of pupils’ work. 
I turn to my picture folio for that par- 
ticular month and decide on what pic- 
tures I want to display. I try to dis- 
play masterpieces as well as good, in- 
teresting selections for children. Be- 
cause we want our room to speak of 
Jesus, we put up as many religious 
pictures as possible. We avoid dis- 
playing unmounted pictures. Often I 
mount them on two and even three 
harmoniously colored sheets. I have 
a color scheme for each month, and 
it is suggested to me by the colors in 
nature and by the holidays of that par- 
ticular month. I try to carry that color 
scheme out in my whole room even to 
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the colored chalk that is often used 
for the new words in reading. The 
color scheme runs something like this: 


January . . . blue, white, black 

February . . . red, white, blue 

March . . . shades of violet, gray, 
and Nile green 

April . . . yellow, light green, light 
blue, light pink, light violet 

May ... light shades and black and 
white 

September . . 
tans 


. yellow, olive green, 


October . . . yellow, orange, hunter's 
green, brown 


November . . . red, orange, tan, 
brown 

December . . . red, green, yellow, 
white, blue 


Shall we play we're fixing up our 
room for November? Here’s the pic- 
ture folio. We'll take out all our pic- 
tures. We know just how many bul- 
letin boards we have at our disposal. 
It is much more pleasing to put five 
well-mounted pictures in a twelve- 
foot space over a blackboard than 
twenty unmounted crowded pictures. 
When we mount them, we find the 
center and place an outstanding pic- 
ture there. We place the others at 
pleasing intervals from the center one. 
In mounting pictures, use pins rather 
than thumbtacks, because the pins will 
not show. If we don't paste the pic- 
ture on the mountings, we find that 
each year we can put up new colored 
mountings. We like to reserve one 
bulletin board just for religious sub- 
jects and one bulletin for a special 
project. Ours happens to be a board 
about 4’ 5%’. Last year in November 
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we featured a Thanksgiving thought 
there. At the top we had in large 
cutout letters “Oh, give thanks unto 
the Lord, for He is good.” Below the 
lettering we had various fruits and 
vegetables grouped. We have had 
Christmas messages and Epiphany 
thoughts, mission ideas, patriotic 
thoughts, parts of the Creeds, parts 
of Psalm 23, and the like. Our Heidi 
Village attracted much favorable com- 
ment. During cold winter recess 
periods and noon lunch hours we read 
“Heidi.” After that, in freehand cut- 
ting, we made a mountain scene, 
dotted with Heidi's village. Every bit 
of it was original. In fact, we never 
spend money or time on hectograph 
patterns because we can gather so 
many ideas from our classwork, 
church activities, community enter- 
prises, outdoor life, holidays, and the 
like, that we really don’t run out of 
work. One large bulletin we reserve 
for displaying our good work, such 
as fine writing, poems we have writ- 
ten, little stories, busywork and num- 
ber work. That bulletin is changed 
every week. Now we have all our 
pictures up and the bulletin spaces 
taken care of. 

On two bulletins above blackboards 
we display our drawing work. It’s 
November. What shall we draw? We 
have only one drawing period each 
week, in which all of us in two grades 
work on the same thing. However, 
often our educative seatwork is of a 
drawing nature. I plan four drawing 
lessons for each month. They are my 
own plans; so please don’t think for 
a moment that I regard them perfect. 
Here are the plans for three months: 
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September 

Third week: Crayon drawing of the 
flower the Cosmos. 

Fourth week: Paper cutout of the 
cluster of berries of the mountain ash. 


October 

First week: Picture study of “The 
Child Samuel” by Reynolds. 

Second week: Children drawing 
carts with fruits and vegetables. 


Third week: Crayon drawing of a 
corn shock. 


Fourth week: Lettering — drawing 
and cutting. 


November 


First week: Picture study of 
“Among the Lowly” by L’Hermitte. 


Second week: Paper cutout of an 
Indian tepee. 


Third week: Crayon drawing of an 
Indian with fish. 


Fourth week: Paper cutout of an 
Indian and Pilgrim unit for bulletin. 


Often we've built projects on the 
floor, such as our church property, the 
Christmas story, the first Lutheran 
settlement, a farm, a city, a Dutch vil- 
lage, and the like. 

Last year we made a little theater, 
out of an orange crate. We sewed 
back curtains and stage curtains for it. 
The children then made filmstrips for 
it. Our best strip is “The History of 
our Church at Glencoe.” We have 
funny strips, nature and original 
stories for it. It has afforded much 
fun and profitable busywork. 

Each month one can think of some- 
thing to draw and study if one con- 
siders the church year and season. 
Elementary Art by Bloom and Gruber, 
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Applied Art by Lemos, The Grade 
Teacher, Art in Everyday Life by 
Goldstein, Elementary Art by Wins- 
low, Graphic Drawing Books by 
Lemos and Foster, The Normal In- 
structor, How Children Learn to 
Draw by Sargent and Miller, and 
Junior Arts and Activities give one 
ideas. 

I do not believe much in window 
decorations because often they ob- 
struct light and prove too inartistic. 
I would much rather see a growing 
plant on the window ledge. However, 
at Christmas we have put up a few 
transparencies that not only looked 
beautiful from within, but proved 
decorative to the outside. 

In the lower grades one needs so 
much board space for manuscript 
writing and other purposes that one 
rarely puts up chalk borders. Occa- 
sionally I do like to surprise the first 
graders and the kindergartners with 
borders above their new words. I 
usually use something that bespeaks 
the month. 

At Christmas time we decorate our 
tree with ornaments we made at 
school. We always have a cedar or 
fir tree, but a large cardboard tree 
could also be made and decorated. 
The last day of school before our 
vacation, three of the children are 
chosen by the class to give the tree 
either to a sick child or to a poor 
family. In our noon lunch period we 
then take the tree away. Valentine’s 
Day again creates an opportunity for 
ingenuiy. Often we have a large card- 
board heart or folder in our room. 
When the children have one small 
valentine done, they go and paste it 
on the large heart. When completed, 
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the large heart is taken to a sick child. 
In a large city it could be taken to 
a children’s hospital. For many 
months I happened to be responsible 
for the favors that were placed on the 
trays at our local hospital. Often the 
pupils make them. We made autumn 
leaves, funny Hallowe'en pumpkins, 
little Christmas trees, saucy birds, 
Easter baskets, four-leaf clover cut- 
outs, little puppets, gumdrop figures, 
the American flag, clever clowns, and 
the like. These are all projects that 
can be carried out either during the 
class periods or on cold days during 
recess and noon periods. Let us bear 
in mind that when things are made 
to cheer the sick and needy, charity 
and kindness is practiced. 

Beautiful church architecture, sculp- 
turing, carvings, plaques, as well as 
crucifixes have a definite place in our 
teaching of art. Often we hear people 
say they don’t believe in showing little 
children too many pictures of Christ 
on the Cross. Martin Luther has very 
aptly expressed himself on that point 
when he wrote: “When I hear these 
things and meditate upon them, I find 


it impossible not to picture them in. 


my heart. Whether I want to or not, 
when I hear of Christ, a human form 
hanging upon a cross rises up in my 
heart; why should it be sinful to have 
it before my eyes?” We have a beauti- 
ful walnut cross with a white plastic 
form of the crucified Jesus on it in 
our classroom. The children bought it 
two years ago with the prize money 
they got from the McLeod County 
Public Health Association as a dental 
award. 

I like to teach as many church sym- 
bols as possible to the children. Our 
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Catechism is a great aid in that. This 
year our room church chart has an 
individual symbol, “Thy Word Is a 
Lamp,” for each pupil. We have also 
used the idéa for Sunday school. I 
have the symbol dimly outlined in 
pencil. Every church service the child 
attends allows me to put a heavy 
black crayon line of % inch in length 
on his symbol. At the end of the year, 
if the pupil has been faithful in church 
attendance, his symbol will be entirely 
outlined in black. 

One of my favorite topics is picture 
study, because beautiful pictures 
mean much to me. In our schools we 
have opportunity to stress the beau- 
tiful religious masterpieces. This can 
be done in our religion periods. The 
picture or pictures to be studied for 
any respective month are on display 
all month. The child should learn the 
story of the picture as well as a word 
or two about the painter. Picture 
studies make excellent language les- 
sons, too. I like to include one or two 
a month in my language period so that 
the children acquaint themselves bet- 
ter with the masterpieces. They can 
be used in Sunday schools also. Pic- 
tures for picture study can be pur- 
chased from Artext Prints, Inc., West- 
port, Conn.; The Perry Picture Co., 
Malden, Mass.; St. Paul Book and Sta- 
tionery Co., St. Paul, Minn.; and from 
other sources. Christ and the Fine 
Arts by Cynthia Pearl Maus, Educa- 
tion Through Pictures by Royal 
Farnum, Pictures by Collins, Famous 
Pictures by Barstow, Paintings of 
Many Lands and Ages by Heckman, 
give good descriptions about pictures. 
The magazines Ideals and This Day 
offer excellent pictures. 
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You may say that no opportunity is 
left for the child to bring pictures to 
school. Yes, I still have an easel where 
we mount pictures brought in, and 
often the pupils’ pictures are used for 
charts. We make charts in connection 
with our Catechism units as well as 
for secular subjects. These pictures 
are all furnished by the children. On 
a prayer chart alone we used thirty- 
two pictures. 

Finally we come to the making of 
gifts in school. The fact that we make 
our gifts out of insignificant materials 
makes this a hard subject, and Ill 
agree that it takes much thought to 
get a bright gift idea. I like the idea 
of making a gift for mother and father 
because it gives us another chance to 
teach love and honor. We can also 
stress the fact that small as the gift 
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may be, when it’s given in a loving 
spirit, it is highly appreciated. 

In conclusion, I like to think of this 
little story about an experienced gar- 
dener, as he moved some delicate iris 
into a new place in the sun. He speaks 
to himself as he works: “Not all my 
flowers grow the same way, at the 
same time, in this bed. Some need 
more food and air, and some need 
transplanting. These yellow flowers 
must be moved away from the strong 
blue-purple ones, or they will disap- 
pear. We need more yellow in this 
garden. It brings light. It brings the 
sparkle.” I had in mind the gardener 
and his flowers when I thought 
through this topic, and I have tried 
to make suggestions for teaching art 
appreciation so that light and sparkle 
will not vanish from our classrooms. 


STATISTICS FOR SCHOOLMEN. — The Army spends $3,600 and takes eight 


months to make a draftee into a soldier. 


In Indonesia there is only one doctor for every 70,000 people. 
Factory workers earned $1.64 an hour in December. 
Some 11,000 scientists and engineers are engaged directly in atomic energy 


work. 


The U.S. Government seized about 20 tons of unfit food every working day 


during the last six months of 1951. 


ALconoL CausEs INsuRANCE Loss. — An insurance expert associated with a 
Midwest casualty insurance company recently estimated alcohol is responsible 
for at least 30 per cent — $555,000,000 — of all losses paid by casualty insurance 


companies in the U. S. 


Casualty insurance companies could greatly decrease these losses and thereby 


offer lower premium rates. 


After all, the increased costs are due to a plus risk, the drinking driver. This 


extra cost is absorbed into all contracts. 


A similar situation exists in the fire insurance field. 
AuL-Giass Paper. — All-glass paper, a product composed entirely of glass 
fibers with nothing added, has been developed at the National Bureau of Stand- 


ards in Washington, D. C. 


This all-glass paper seems particularly suitable for use as filters in gas 
masks and respirators used by fire fighters, industrial and medical workers and 
military personnel. In gas-mask tests in a smoke-filled room only one smoke 
particle in 100,000 passed through it. Another important advantage of the 
new product is its high resistance to the effects of heat, moisture, chemicals and 
microorganisms. — Science Digest, March, 1952, p. 94. 


A Lutheran Church as a Vital Factor in Local History 


WiLu1AM A, HELMKAMP 


The history of the world is the com- 
plete picture of the cumulative hap- 
penings in each local community. 
Some communities, be they ever so 
humble, have become famous in the 
annals of history because of some 
outstanding occurrence or the pres- 
ence of an outstanding citizen. The 
entire world has heard about Bethle- 
hem, Mecca, Rome, and Athens. Chil- 
dren in America have heard about 
Lexington, Concord, Valley Forge; 
and most Lutheran children have 
heard about Perry County, Mo. 

Christianity occupies an outstand- 
ing position in the history of the 
world. History books will feature 
“The Christian Era,” “The Crusades,” 
“The Inquisition,” “The Dark Ages.” 
Lutheranism is prominent in history. 
The Reformation is an example. 

It is clear, then, that the Church 
had, and still has, a place in history. 
It not only has a place, but it has an 
influence. Are we always conscious of 
the fact that even the local Lutheran 
church has exerted, and still is exert- 
ing, an influence upon the com- 
munity’s history? Very often this 
consciousness is asleep. Many of our 
very old Missouri Synod Lutheran 
churches have not only an interesting, 
but a rich history in their community. 
Seldom is anything said about this. 
Rarely is anything published on the 
history of local congregations. No- 
body seems to care. Some might ob- 
ject to such publicity and would pre- 
fer to hide their light under a bushel. 
It is false modesty to believe that 


favorable publicity is identical with 
boasting. 

What can be done to change this 
attitude? Here is where Lutheran 
teachers can and should do something 
energetically and effectively. They 
themselves must first wake up to the 
importance of the issue and then 
arouse their people, particularly the 
children, out of their lethargy. To be 
sure, it will require work, but what 
job doesn’t? 

In most instances books on local 
history are not available. It will re- 
quire planning, searching, interview- 
ing, and recording. Older pupils can 
be enlisted to work on the project. 
They can be given individual or col- 
lective assignments, such as interview- 
ing old folks and pioneers, searching 
newspaper files, studying county and 
municipal records, visiting historical 
spots, taking snapshots, following 
trails, studying river crossings and 
bridges, visiting cemeteries and ex- 
amining tombstone inscriptions, pe- 
rusing church records, etc. After the 
assignments have been accomplished, 
let them be presented to the class and 
discussed, and finally put the entire 
accumulation into book form. It will 
be a pleasant surprise to all who par- 
ticipated, and an interest in the study 
of history of church and community 
will be the result. 

Because of the usual lethargy and 
indifference a community and its lo- 
cal church might appear dead, drab, 
and uninteresting. A little study and 
research will stimulate interest and 
bring life into the picture. What is 
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more vitalizing to a community and 
to a church than interest and life? 
Permit me to use a local example. 
Prior to September 16, 1893, the lo- 
cality in which I live (Alva, Okla.) 
was a treeless, uninhabited prairie. 
It was part of the “Cherokee Strip,” 
located along the northern boundary 
of the Oklahoma Territory. The 
Cherokee Indians used the “Strip” as 
an outlet to the western hunting 
grounds. (Indians never lived here. 
There are no traces of dwelling 
places. They wandered and roamed 
about. Trails are still visible, and an 
occasional arrowhead is found.) Pu- 
pils sought dwelling places, followed 
trails on their own farms, searched 
for utensils and weapons, and came 
to the conclusion that Indians never 
lived here permanently, despite the 
fact that their forebears had been 
warned that they would be driven out 
by the Indians. One old pioneer told 
that he lived here twenty years after 
having arrived from Perry County, 
Mo., before he saw an Indian, and 
that was in a “Wild West Show.” 
After the near extinction of the 
buffalo, cattlemen took over the 
“Strip” and formed the “Cherokee 
Strip Livestock Association,” which 
became a multimillion-dollar concern. 
At one time the Association leased the 
land from the Cherokee Indians for 
five years at $100,000 a year. Thus a 
few men controlled thousands of 
acres. Finally, the United States Gov- 
ernment decided to remove the cattle- 
men and survey the “Strip” into quar- 
ter sections for farms and townsites 
for dwellers. On September 16, 1893, 
the dramatic moment had arrived 
when at noon a gun was fired and 
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100,000 people poured over the Kan- 
sas border into the “promised land” 
with the intention of claiming a quar- 
ter section or a townsite — free — first 
come, first served. 


The following is a report from an 
eyewitness, Geo. R. Crissman:* 

The morning of September 16, 1893, 
dawned cool and calm after the swelter- 
ing heat of summer. Nothing about the 
serene blue sky reflected the dizzy, agi- 
tated anticipation of those who waited — 
waited for the signal that should send’ 
them scuttling across the prairies in a 
mad chase for homes. Very early in the 
morning camps were broken, wagons 
loaded, last preparations made, every- 
thing put in readiness for the race. Tense 
with excitement the orderly mob of hu- 
manity formed itself into a human wall 
along the boundary of the coveted re- 
gion. Before them stretched a gentle 
rolling plain scorched by the glare of 
the summer sun — a land of tall grasses, 
a few trees, and sweeping winds. To the 
eager throng of waiters it appeared a 
promised land indeed. Their spirits beat 
high with hope. Before them lay their 
chance, the chance of a lifetime! 

As the sun swung high into the heay- 
ens and the hour of twelve drew near, 
many members of the waiting multitude 
almost forgot to breathe in the intensity 
of their emotion and expectation. Then, 
suddenly, the hour was at hand. With 
deliberate slowness the soldiers raised 
their bugles to their lips while thousands 
of eyes riveted upon their movements. 
With a shock it came, the long-awaited 
signal: a screech of trumpets, a roar of 
cannon, a deafening sound of carbines 
along the line, and the race was on. On- 
ward the people dashed, away — away! 
Down went the grasses beneath the 
furious pounding of horses’ hoofs. Clouds 
of dust swirled through the air. Protest- 


* Geo. R. Crissman jumped off a train, 
drove his stake, claimed a quarter, resided 
there, and later became the head of the De- 
partment of History and Political Science at 
Northwestern State College in Alva, Okla. 
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ing carriage and wagon wheels creaked 
under the strain put upon them by frantic 
drivers. Riders on horseback whizzed 
along on the wings of wind. At several 
points railroads had pushed their lines 
into the Cherokee Strip, and many claim- 
seekers made the memorable trip on the 
train. On top of coaches they sat, they 
hung on steps, leaned out of the win- 
dows, filled the cars until hardly breath- 
ing space was left. (It was previously 
agreed that the trains would not travel 
faster than a man could run, so that peo- 
ple could jump off whenever they 
pleased.) Madly the race progressed, 
each participant trying to out-distance 
his neighbor. The heat of the mid-day 
sun caused many to suffer from thirst. 
Some stopped to drink from muddy 
streams, others tore on without thought 
of physical discomfort. 

Gradually the advancing line thinned 
out. As each home-seeker reached an un- 
claimed section of land, he stopped and 
drove a stake with a bit of rag attached. 
The rag fluttering in the breeze pro- 
claimed to all comers that the location 
had been taken. On the townsites the 
new owners pitched their tents upon 
their respective lots, and within a few 
hours many tented cities had sprung into 
existence. More than a hundred thou- 
sand people poured across the border in- 
to the Cherokee Strip that day.... The 
white men had come to possess the land, 
to transform a wilderness into a new 
citadel of civilization. ... So it came 
about that our town grew from an open 
prairie to a town of several hundred peo- 


ple all in one day. 

Other interesting things happened; 
for instance, during the “Run” a man 
brought with him a satchelful of 
horse liniment, salves, pills, and medi- 
cines (maybe Hien Fong and Alpen- 
kraeuter), drove his stake in a corner 
lot, pitched a tent, and started a busi- 
ness. Today the largest drugstore in 
town bears his name. Another 
brought a bundle of overalls, shoes, 
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and other wearing apparel, and to- 
day his is a leading “store for men.” 

When the county sheriff learned 
that we were interested in this re- 
search, he led us out into a “big pas- 
ture” and showed us a crude stone 
slab on which was inscribed, “Here 
are buried two Salt Haulers killed by 
Indians on” (the date is obliterated ). 
It is said that farmers gathered salt 
from “Salt Plains’ near Freedom, 
Okla., and hauled it into Kansas. Lo- 
cal historians say that the death of 
these men must have occurred before 
the “Strip” was opened, possibly in 
the 50’s or 60's. 

The history of the local Lutheran 
church is equally fascinating. A num- 
ber of families came in on the “Run,” 
staked and filed their claim, and be- 
gan thinking about establishing a 
church. Apparently because of let- 
ters written back home, a Reisepre- 
diger was sent down from Kansas, 
and five years, eight months, and five 
days after the “Run” a congregation 
was organized with thirteen voting 
members signing the constitution. 
Two of these are still living here. The 
first church building served as a 
church, school, and parsonage. It cost 
$698 to build; and after the present 
church and parsonage had been 
erected, it served as a school until 
1945 and was sold at public auction 
for $1,500. Today it serves as a two- 
family residence. Now we have a 
new, modern school building, dedi- 
cated February 1, 1948. 

Such and many other interesting 
things are revealed in the minutes of 
the congregation. For example, the 
pastor complained that children at- 
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tending confirmation instruction could 
not read or write and asked the par- 
ents to have them come on Saturdays, 
all day, in order to learn to read and 
write. Instead of granting that wish, 
it was resolved to have them come 
every day all day. Thus began a par- 
ish school with fourteen children 
(1901), which has been flourishing 
ever since. 


Children love adventure and ad- 
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venture stories. What is more inter- 
esting and thrilling than the history 
of the local community and _ its 
church? Try it, and you will be 
amazed. After you have completed 
a similar project, you will not hear 
a single child say, “I hate history.” 
They will say, “I love it!” 

Nore: I would appreciate receiving copies 


of similar projects developed in our Lutheran 
schools. Wm. A. Helmkamp, 829 Second 


Street, Alva, Okla. 


WHERE AND How Farau Accipents Occur. — Each year accidents take 
about 90,000 lives in the United States —a record which is indeed a national 
disgrace. Humanitarian and economic consideration alone make the reduction 
of this toll an urgent task; the needs of the defense effort make it imperative. 
In attacking the problem, it is helpful to know what types of fatal mishaps 
occur in the home, in public places, and in places of employment. Such in- 
formation appears in the table on page 9 of the Statistical Bulletin; the data 
relate to the Industrial policyholders of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 


pany but are indicative of the experience in the general population of the 
country. 


Motor vehicle injuries, which represent a large segment of the total accident 
mortality, are a dominant element in the public accident picture. In this study, 
such mishaps accounted for 64 per cent of fatal injuries in public places; 
but even this large figure understates the actual situation, since it does not 
include motor vehicle accidents arising out of or in the course of employment, 
which are here classified as occupational accidents. Drownings rank second in 
numerical importance among the types of fatal accidents in public places, 
contributing 16 per cent of the deaths in this class. A large proportion of these 
fatalities are a consequence of unsafe conditions or practices in swimming, 
bathing, fishing, boating, and other water sports. Among the other types of 
injuries in public places, falls are the largest item, accounting for 7 per cent 
of the total. — Statistical Bulletin, November, 1951, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. 


SuPREME Court DELAys DECISION IN SCHOOL SEGREGATION Case. — The 
U.S. Supreme Court has delayed final action in an appeal from a ruling by a 
special federal court that separate segregated schools in South Carolina do not 
violate the federal Constitution, but that the state must take effective steps to 
provide schools for white and Negro pupils “equal in fact.” The high court 
decided to wait for the results of a report on such steps as have been taken 
before passing on the constitutional question. District Judge Waties Waring, 
one of whose previous rulings had opened South Carolina Democratic primaries 
to Negroes, dissented from the decision of his two fellow judges on the federal 
court that segregated schools are constitutional. He has since retired. — The 
Christian Century, April 2, 1952, p. 412. 


An Investigation of the Vocabulary and Spelling 
Difficulties of One Hundred Selected Words 


Pau. H. GRoENKE 


One of the more important books 
for teachers of the elementary grades 
in Lutheran schools in the teaching 
of religion is the Instructor's Manual 
for Luther’s Small Catechism.* In this 
basic manual the author has organized 
the materials into thirty-four units of 
instruction. For each unit he suggests 
correlation possibilities between the 
unit and the other areas of learning, 
such as reading, arithmetic, and the 
fine arts. For each unit a special sec- 
tion is devoted also to vocabulary and 
spelling, in which the author suggests 
a list of words to be studied, without 
making any distinction, however, as 
to the selection of words which are to 
form the vocabulary list and which 
words are to form the supplementary 
spelling list. Although this manual is 
intended for the intermediate and the 
upper grades of Lutheran schools, the 
vocabulary and the spelling lists sug- 
gested are not graded, i.e., there is 
no indication of the approximate 
grade level at which the various words 
are to be included for either vocab- 
ulary or spelling study purposes. The 
desirability of an indication of the 
grade level of the various words is 
increased by the fact that the words 
range in difficulty from such words as 
“happy,” “animal,” and “worry” to 
such words as “planetary,” “bacteri- 
ology,” and “hypothesis.” This range 
of difficulty applies to both spelling 


as well as to meaning. 


1H. J. Boettcher, Instructor's Manual for 
Luther's Small Catechism (St. Louis: Con- 
cordia Publishing House, 1946). 


The purpose of this study is two- 
fold; first, to determine, for each of the 
grades from four through eight, what 
percentage of the pupils knows the 
meaning of a selected list of words; 
and secondly, what percentage of the 
pupils in each of the five mentioned 
grades can spell the selected list of 
words correctly. The findings of this 
study might prove helpful to builders 
of courses of study for Lutheran 
schools as well as for the classroom 
teacher in developing well-graded vo- 
cabulary and supplementary spelling 


lists. 


MATERIALS USED AND PROCEDURES 
FOLLOWED 

Description of the List of Words 
Used in This Study. — The words used 
in this study are the 100 words sug- 
gested for vocabulary and spelling 
study in units 11, 12, 13, and 14 of 
the manual previously mentioned. 
These -four units selected constitute 
the units on the First Article of the 
Apostles’ Creed.’ This list originally 
contained 101 words, but for ease and 
uniformity of administering tests, the 
adjective “created” was omitted. This 
omission is not serious, since the verb 
“create” is included in the remaining 
100 words. 


Limitations of the Study. — The re- 
sults of this study are limited by the 
comparatively small number of pupils 
who participated in the experiment. 
Including a much larger number of 


2 Ibid., pp. 125, 184, 142, and 151. 
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pupils may result in findings different 
from those reported. 

Another limitation is inherent in the 
method of testing the pupils’ knowl- 
edge of the words in the vocabulary 
test. A more carefully developed vo- 
cabulary test, with controlled vocab- 
ulary in the responses, may have re- 
sulted in findings different from those 
given in this study. 

Despite these limitations, the re- 
sults of this study show the relative 
difficulty of the words, both with re- 
gard to spelling and meaning. 

Method of Obtaining Information.— 
To secure the information needed to 
make this study, copies of both the 
vocabulary and the spelling tests were 
sent to a number of Lutheran elemen- 
tary schools in several States. This list 
of schools includes a number of one- 
and two-room schools as well as sev- 
eral larger ones. The schools par- 
ticipating in this study are listed in 
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Table I, tugether with the number of 
pupils in each of the grades from 4 
through 8. The table also indicates 
the size of the school. The totals as 
given in the table do not give the ex- 
act number of cases on which the find- 
ings are based, since some pupils evi- 
dently were absent when either one 
or the other of the two tests was 
given. The exact number of cases on 
which the findings are based is given 
in Table II. 

After the principals of the partici- 
pating schools had indicated their 
willingness to co-operate in the study, 
instructions for giving the tests were 
sent to each principal, together with 
the tests and other needed materials. 
To insure greater objectivity and more 
uniformity in scoring, the principals 
were requested to return all tests and 
answer sheets to the writer, who 
scored all spelling and vocabulary test 
answer sheets. 


TABLE I 
NUMBER OF PUPILS, BY GRADES, IN PARTICIPATING SCHOOLS 


Number of pupils par pane: by grades 


Total 


School Size Grade 4 Grade 5 rade Grade 7 Grade 8 pupils 
1 one-room 5 5 8 8 5 26 
2 one-room 4 3 4 6 5 22, 
8 two-room 7 15 8 8 8 46 
4 four-room _ 15 15 ize ily 64 
5 four-room 10 3 10 6 7 36 
6 one-room — 13 5 8 5 26 
tf two-room 9 i ty/ 8 8 10 52 
8 one-room 1 4 7 1 th 20 
9 two-room 7 6 2. 6 5 26 

10 nine-room 56 39 29 OM 26 177 
iL one-room 6 10 4 0 0 20 
12 five-room 21 20 17 17 9 89 
13 two-room 8 4 2 4 5 18 
14 seven-room 17 82 27 86 40 152 
Totals: 146 191 141 147 149 774 
TABLE II 
NUMBER OF CASES ON WHICH FINDINGS ARE BASED 
Test Grade 4 Grade 5 Grade 6 Grade 7 Grade 8 
A 84 88 538 54 55 
B 61 97 86 92, 94 
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Description of the Tests. — The 100 
words forming the basis of this study 
were written on individual slips of 
paper and placed in a box. The slips 
were then withdrawn, one at a time, 
and numbered consecutively. The 
even-numbered ones were placed in 
Form A of the spelling test and in 
Form B of the vocabulary test. The 
odd-numbered words were placed in 
Form B of the spelling test and in 
Form A of the vocabulary test. In 
any one school using these tests, there- 
fore, the 50 words of the spelling test 
were different from the 50 words of 
the vocabulary test. This step was 
taken to prevent any transfer of learn- 
ing from a pupil's taking both a spell- 
ing and a vocabulary test containing 
identical words. 

For each word in the spelling test 
a sentence was written in which that 
word was used as it might be used in 
the classroom of a Lutheran school. 
For each word in the vocabulary test 
four possible definitions were written, 
one of which was definitely the best. 

An answer sheet was developed for 
use with the vocabulary test. This an- 
swer sheet provided answer spaces 
marked to correspond with the defini- 
tions given, and included also a fifth 
answer space marked with a question 
mark to be used when the pupil was 
not acquainted with the word. Two 
sample exercises were given at the be- 
ginning of the vocabulary test. 


RESULTS OF THE STUDY 
The findings of this study are given 
in Table III. In this table the 100 
words of the study are arranged al- 
phabetically in the first column. The 
second column gives the rating of each 
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word as listed in Thorndike and 
Lorge’s The Teacher's Word Book of 
30,000 Words. This figure gives the 
number of occurrences of that word 
per million running words of various 
kinds of reading material. The num- 
ber 1 in this column means that this 
word occurred at least once, but not 
so often as twice, per million running 
words. The number 2 means that the 
word occurred at least twice, but not 
so often as three times, per million 
running words. The number 49 means 
that the word occurred at least 49, 
but not so often as 50, times per mil- 
lion running words. The letter “A” is 
used to indicate that the word was 
found at least 50 times but not so 
often as 100 times per million running 
words. The letters “AA” mean that 
the word occurred 100 or more times 
per million running words. Any rat- 
ing beginning with “II” indicates that 
that word was not found once in a mil- 
lion running words. For such words 
the frequency per 18,000,000 running 
words is given. Thus, a rating of II 1 
means that the word is found once in 
18,000,000 running words. A rating of 
II 6 means that the word is found six 
times in 18,000,000 running words. 
Words for which no rating is given 
are not listed in Thorndike and 
Lorge’s book. 

The third column in the following 
list gives the rating of each word as 
it is given in Horn’s A Basic Writing 
Vocabulary: 10,000 Words Most Com- 
monly Used in Writing, these findings 
being based on the frequency of 
words as found in 864,334 running 
words. The rating “la” means that 
the word is in the first half of the first 
thousand most frequently used words. 
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A rating of “1b” means that the word 
is in the second half of the first thou- 
sand. Words for which no rating is 
given in the third column are not 
among the 10,000 most commonly 
used words, as reported by Horn. 

The remaining columns in the list 
give the results of the present study, 
by grades. The “V” column under 
each grade gives the percentage of 
pupils in that grade who scored that 
word correctly on the vocabulary test. 
The figures in the “S” column indicate 
the percentage of pupils in that grade 
that spelled that word correctly in the 
spelling test. 

The ratings of the first word in the 
list, “accident,” are to be read as fol- 
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lows: The word “accident,” according 
to Thorndike and Lorge’s list, is found 
between 50 and 100 times per million 
running words of various kinds of 
reading material. According to Horn, 
this word is in the second half of the 
fifth thousand most frequently used 
words. According to this study, the 
word “accident” was scored correctly 
on the vocabulary test by 44% of 
Grade-4 pupils, by 56% of Grade-5 
pupils, by 74% of Grade-6 pupils, by 
73% of Grade-7 pupils, and by 78% of 
Grade-8 pupils. The word “accident” 
was spelled correctly by 13% of 
Grade-4 pupils, by 14% of Grade-5 
pupils, by 34% of Grade-6 pupils, by 


(Continued on page 493) 


TABLE III 
PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS SCORING WORDS CORRECTLY ON VOCABULARY 
AND SPELLING TESTS, TOGETHER WITH THORNDIKE’S AND HORN’S 
FREQUENCY RATINGS 


ee Horn Grade 4 Grade 5 Grade 6 Grade 7 Grade 8 

Word rating rating Vv Ss Vv Ss Vv s Vv Ss Vv s 
accident ACeeoD 44 18 56 14 74 84 73 65 78 67 
Adam 10 — 66 10 79 40 91 55 92 77 98 78 
American AA Qa 49 26 57 23 aa 56 87 78 96 72 
angel 47 5a 67 83 66 50 85 72 90 63. 91 69 
angelic 8 = 15 1 19 14 29 17 52 87 48 56 
Anglo-Saxon 4 = 10 0 14 0 15 2 13 17 27 20 
animal AA 4b 20 85 29 65 41 58 41 73 46 80 
anthropology 1 - 415 0 7 0 6 AL) Lie j15 adore ee 
antisocial Il6 = 6 5 9 5 6 18 9 83 25 48 
archangel 1 = 10 3 8 2 10 0 27 19 86 18 
astronomy 5 — 5 2 22 if 80 10 63 7 (2 15 
atheism 1 — 5 0 43 8 4 13 20 18 42 24 
bacteriology I118 — 6 0 3 0 8 4 a 6 17 14 
biology 5 8 10 3 30 1 45 5 89 14 62 24 
botany 8 8 4 0 4 15 12 4 13 19 24 24 
carefree 8 — 29 59 40 63 40 74 63 69 89 42 
Caucasian 1 = 8 0 D4 0 8 0 9 4 11 0 
chemistry iit 8b 26 1 28 8 43 iNY/ 67 85 58 47 
climate 41 8b 85 10 58 21 85 61 98 69 100 84 
conservation tf 9 11 7 20 18 19 51 4l 69 42 78 
constellation 5 _ 4 9 85 2 86 5 44 9 53 17 
courage A 8a 85 10 60 11 64 4l 91 56 85 71 
create A 4b 86 21 83 85 66 67 78 73 79 80 
creation 23 4 62 19 i 48 85 62 86 87 90 91 
Creator 8 — 59 17 50 88 81 51 82 63 86 73 
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Word 


creature 
depression 
devil 
devilish 
electricity 
Elijah 
Eve 
evolution 
evolved 
faith 
fearless 
flower 

fret 
Gabriel 
geology 
government 
guide 
happy 
human 
humane 
humanism 
humanitarian 
humanity 
hypothesis 
image 
immortal 
inhuman 
insects 
insurance 
Israel 
Jesus 

lily 

magic 
manna 
materialism 
matter 
messenger 
Michael 
minerals 
mortal 
motion 
natural 
nature 
negroid 
Noah 
Nordic 
oriental 
origins 
perish 
physics 
planetary 
plants 
preservation 
provide 
resources 
Satan 
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Grade 4 
Vv Ss 
27 26 

2 3 
29 47 
42, 22. 
52 14 
59 0 
90 48 
iy: 0 
15 3 
62 50 
56 Al 
Tho) 47 
31 36 
64 0 
10 0 
PAM 3 
66 25 
89 81 
67 O15) 

7 4 
16 9 

9 0 
23 10 

7 0 

8 28 
14 0 
el 24 
85 24 
80 8 
25 i 
21 54 
82 21 
45 26 
44 22. 

TU 8 
att Bi 
24 9 
20 2 
15 G 

Wf 15 
29 24 
39 9 
386 il7/ 

8 3 
51 ll 

a 0 

6 a 

5 0 
46 8 
10 0 
46 5 
69 76 
12 ib) 
34 26 
18 0 
89 19 


Grade 5 
Vv Ss 
83 22 

a 4 
89 42 
48 24 
70 10 
69 10 
90 55 
15 14 
26 7 
73 67 
70 59 
83 63 
33 42 
58 11 

8 5 
24 13 
67 64 
93 84 
68 51 

9 23 
85 4 
13 1 
80 28 : 

I 0) 
10 85 
25 5 
19 26 
88 42, 
40 7 
22 15 
D5 85 
83 33 
42 45 
81 24 

7 8 

9 705 
23 2pPe 
89 1 
80 22 
10 81 
45 85 
np) 16 
40 60 
13 9 
65 88 

6 0 

9 4 

8 5 
48 34 
10 0 
80 a 
86 78 
ll 13 
50 40 
83 5 
76 15 


Grade 6 
Wf Ss 
32 43 
11 12 
[AQ iS 
72, 48 
62 27 
88 15 
89 81 
22 9 
80 15 
85 77 
91 85 
95 EEL 
44 34 
78 11 
1s il 
44 80 
76 45 
87 94 
85 60 
9 11 
58 19 
8 6 
49 380 
10 0 
OS 60 
40 Pall 
25 50 
96 60 
62 26 
29 13 
386 83 
89 62 
57 60 
(? 24 
8 6 
20 64 
30 838 
26 6 
66 45 
16 51 
45 64 
62 386 
49 64 
26 4 
a 43 
a 4 
23 11 
12 8 
63 42 
6 6 
64 1S 
83 95 
23 36 
76 57 
59 8 
87 86 


Grade 7 
Vv Ss 
30 63 
15 83 
61 74 
63 51 
76 43 
84 85 
100 76 
388 25 
39 387 
84 93 
93 84 
98 98 
59 52. 
85 21 
22, 29 
60. 73 
82 85 
96 87 
89 87 

9 88 
61 26 

9 tf 
52 56 
14 4 
83 63 
33 33 
54 68 
96 67 
81 44 
24 21 
26 94 
94 538 
52 69 
94 40 
sl PA 
48 79 
59 88 
Al 3 
70 67 
18 Teal 
63 aL 
78 62 
54 94 
25 15 
76 63 

8 10 
80 20 
2G 33 
67 60 
155 13 
57 24 
89 94 
24 48 
75 77 
73 29 
96 46 
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Grade 8 
Vv s 
80 68 
15 63 
74 78 
Bis 54 
83 55 
84 38 

100 84 
89 25 
24 42 
88 95 
92 88 
98 96 
ipl 56 
76 20 
16 29 
ie 71 
79 80 
94 97 
93 95 
bel 20 
62 43 

8 16 
49 75 
2 tl 
yl 79 
82 44 
oil 80 

100 77 
92 61 
29 38 
51 96 
96 70 
62 73 
94 85 
17 33 
48 85 
57 63 
60 14 
q7/ 73 
23 84 
64 78 
92 ffl 
53 91 
25 27 
76 84 
14 11 
49 87 
43 $1 
elt 51 
26 24 
74 83 
96 94 
88 62 
79 87 
75 42 
98 61 
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Grade-8 pupils. 

Arrangement of Words According 
to Meaning Difficulty. —In Table IV 
all 100 words are arranged according 
to meaning difficulty, as determined 
by the vocabulary test. The table 
gives also the percentages of all pupils 
in Grades 4 through 8 who scored the 
word correctly on the vocabulary test. 
This figure was obtained by finding 
the arithmetic mean of the percent- 
ages for the five grades as given in 
Table III. 

Arrangement of Words According 
to Spelling Difficulty. — In Table V all 
100 words are arranged according 
to their spelling difficulty as de- 
termined by the spelling tests. The 
table gives also the percentage of all 
pupils in Grades 4 through 8 who 
spelled the word correctly on the 
spelling test. This figure was obtained 
by finding the arithmetic mean of the 
percentages for the five grades as 
given in Table II. 
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satanic II 10 — tf 16 16 9 82 21 83 26 86 44 
Savior 7 _ 56 7 57 89 74 34 74 73 82 67 
science A 2b 5 4 28 18 26 82 89 60 43 76 
seasons AA 4b 60 81 67 52 89 82 89 76 94 81 
security 34 8b 18 8 22, 17 28 25 82 54 84 il 
shepherd 80 10 86 29 94 18 98 85 98 ee LOO 48 
social A Qa 15 6 18 16 28 88 80 63. 85 75 
sociology 1 eae 7 7 0 8 0 6 4 17 6 15 13 
solar ll — 8 7 ibs) 19 88 26 49 bo, 63 58 
soul AA 2b 52 55 64 66 72 82 87 87 92 94 
soulless I18 — 33 22 85 86 50 21 87 40 51 85 
sparrow 22 Sos eeet lie SS e325 Odume45y-— 9407 60. <98sen67 
spirit AA Qa 46 10 Dil 18 65 ity 83 63 88 58 
starve 88 Hf 73 52 83 58 85 69 93 1D 96 83 
superstition 10 — 25 0 30 1] 45 Alay "“S80R 42. GO PEAS6 
uphold 9 7 15 47 83 61 53 71 80 al 81 83 
weather AA la 29 40 86 Dy7f 84 76 ih 68 53 74 
worry A Qa 74 28 81 45 83 79 96 79 94 79 
zoology 1 10 12 7 19 1 4 4 20 16 34 17 
65% of Grade-7 pupils, and by 67% of SUMMARY 


In this study an attempt has been 
made to determine both the meaning 
difficulty as well as the spelling dif- 
ficulty of the 100 words suggested for 
vocabulary and spelling study in units 
11 through 14 in the Instructor's Man- 
ual for Luther's Small Catechism. By 
means of two forms each of a vocab- 
ulary test and a spelling test given to 
a total of 774 pupils in Grades 4 
through 8 in fourteen Lutheran ele- 
mentary schools, the percentage of dif- 
ficulty of these words both as to mean- 
ing and spelling was determined. 

The following recommendations 
suggest themselves. First, additional 
studies similar to this one might be 
made to determine the difficulty of 
the suggested vocabulary and spelling 
lists in the other thirty units in the 
teacher's manual previously men- 
tioned. Secondly, classroom teachers 
in the intermediate and the upper 
grades of Lutheran schools might 
profitably consult the findings of such 
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TABLE IV 


PERCENTAGE OF ALL PUPILS IN GRADES 4 THROUGH 8 SCORING 
WORD MEANING CORRECTLY ON THE VOCABULARY TEST 


Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 
Word correct Word correct Word _ correct Word correct 
shepherd 95 Gabriel 72 chemistry 44 satanic 25 
Eve 94 electricity 69 superstition 44 social ps) 
insects 93 Noah 69 weather 42, atheism 23 
happy 92 spirit 68 humanity 41 oriental 23 
sparrow 90 courage 67 soulless 41 preservation 22 
flower 90 Savior 67 messenger 89 zoology 20 
lily 89 accident 65 astronomy 38 negroid 19 
plants 86 natural 65 biology o7 origins 19 
starve 86 planetary 64 Michael 37 archangel 17 
worry 86 provide 63. animal 85 Anglo-Saxon 16 
Adam 85 insurance 61 solar 35 geology 14 
angel 80 perish 59 constellation 34 mortal 13 
fearless 80 create 58 angelic 33 physics 13 
human 80 devilish 56 inhuman 32 anthropology 12 
seasons 80 carefree 52 Jesus 82 antisocial 11 
creation 79 magic 52 creature 30 botany 11 
Satan 79 minerals Sy immortal 29 sociology ll 
faith 78 resources 52 matter 28 depression « 10 
Elijah ar uphold 52 science 28 humane 10 
manna 17 devil 49 conservation Q7 humanitarian 10 
climate 75 motion 49 evolved 27 materialism 10 
guide 74 fret 48 image 27 bacteriology 8 
soul 74 humanism 47 Israel 26 hypothesis 8 
American 78 nature 46 security 26 Nordic 8 
Creator 72 government 45 evolution 25 Caucasian 6 
TABLE V 


PERCENTAGE OF ALL PUPILS IN GRADES 4 THROUGH 8 
SPELLING WORDS CORRECTLY 


Word Anthea Word eet Word peer Word eee: 
happy 88 insects 54 science 37 resources 17 
plants 87 motion 54 messenger 34 oriental 16 
Jesus 82 image 53. preservation 34 evolution 15 
soul 77 Adam 52 spirit 33 origins 15 
faith 76 American 51 solar 82 geology 14 
flower 76 inhuman 50 Satan 31 Gabriel 13 
matter 72 mortal 50 soulless 81 botany 12 
fearless 71 climate 49 electricity 80 materialism 12 
Eve 69 Creator 48 security 80 negroid 12 
carefree 68 lily 48 manna 29 atheism 11 
uphold 68 Noah 48 shepherd 29 biology 9 
starve 66 conservation aS insurance 28 physics 9 
nature 65 creature 44 angelic 25 zoology 9 
seasons 64 fret 44 depression 28 Anglo-Saxon 8 
devil 63 Savior 44 satanic 28 anthropology 8 
human 63 minerals 43 antisocial 22 archangel 8 
weather 63 sparrow 43 chemistry 21 constellation 8 
animal 62 devilish 40 evolved 21 astronomy "ih 
worry 61 humanity 40 humanism 21 humanitarian 6 
creation 61 social 40 Elijah 20 bacteriology 5 
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guide 60 accident 389 
angel 57 courage 39 
provide 57 natural 39 
create 55 perish 39 
magic 55 government 38 


studies before planning their class’s 
work in religion, vocabulary, and 
spelling, so that the difficulty of the 
words used for vocabulary and for 
spelling study is taken into considera- 
tion. If the teacher's planning is based 
on actual findings rather than on his 
opinion derived from a superficial 
glance at a list of words, improvement 
in the learning of the pupils will un- 
doubtedly result. 
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immortal 20 Michael 5 

humane 19 Nordic 5 

superstition 19 sociology 5 

Israel 18 hypothesis 2 

planetary ag Caucasian 1 
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ScHoots SHOULD Propuce: 1) People who fit into our industrial system 
and who can make an adequate living. 2) Emotionally balanced individuals 
who can live with others harmoniously. 3) People of sound physical health. 
4) People who know how to spend money. 5) People who can enjoy life; 
who have a wide variety of interests, tastes, and appreciations. 6) Intelligent 
citizens who can grapple with the problems of today and make contributions 
of their own. 7) People who have established basic relationships to life, phil- 
osophic and religious. — Dr. Goodwin Watson, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, in Chicago Principals’ Club Reporter. 


BooxcasEs For Homes. — In a review of a new book on modern housing 
(Two Thirds of a Nation by Nathan Straus), the New York Times book re- 
viewer says: “If Mr. Straus will just put a few more bookcases in his homes of 
the future, we'll be grateful. True, modern housing plans do sometimes show 
shelves in the living room where books might conceivably stand. But more 
often than not a ready-for-occupancy or happy-tenants-at-home illustration finds 
them cluttered with almost everything except books. What is the space being 
used for? It is being used for crockery vases and figurines, pewter mugs, un- 
gainly shards of sculpture, portable radios and unhappy-looking philodendron 
plants that almost never seem to have saucers under their pots in case anybody 
plans to water them occasionally.” 


MemoriaL SERVICES FoR BritisH Kinc.— Memorial services for King 
George VI were conducted at the Washington Cathedral, at New York Avenue 
Presbyterian Church and at St. John’s and Epiphany Episcopal churches. 
Pres. Harry S. Truman and his family were among the 3,000 who attended 
the cathedral on the occasion. Bishop Angus Dun of the Episcopal diocese 
of Washington gave the memorial message, and Francis Sayre, cathedral dean, 
led the service. Said Bishop Dun: “Beneath all the pomp and ceremonial of 
royal station, common men could see in him a faithful husband, a loving father 
and a loyal brother. He knew that kingship meant service because he knew 
the royalty of servanthood.” — The Christian Century, March 12, 1952. 
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Problems Ahead | 


In past issues and previous volumes 
of LurHerAN EpucaTion many prob- 
lems have been discussed. Some 
rather positive suggestions have been 
given to many of them, while others 
merited a suspending of judgment. 
There are still problems ahead. The 
profession of Lutheran teachers, or- 
ganists, and choirmasters must face 
them, weigh suggested solutions, offer 
additional possibilities, and come to 
more satisfactory agreement as time 
marches on. May we ask you to con- 
tribute your opinion? 

Amen. “To be or not to be? That 
is the question.” Shall we play and 
sing the Amen after all hymns and 
chorales, after some, or after none? 
Some organists play them always, 
others use them when deemed appro- 
priate, some never do. This leaves the 
visiting worshiper at sea. If the Amen 
was not appropriate for certain hymns, 
why was it printed in the Hymnal? 
May we have your opinion, or shall 
we ask the Committee on Hymnology 
and Liturgics to state its recom- 
mendation? 

Planned Services. Some do, some 
don’t. There is an ever-growing num- 
ber of pastors and organists and choir- 
masters who plan far ahead of sched- 
ule to have unified, well-integrated 
services in which the principal theme 
of the sermon is reflected and sup- 
ported in the choice of liturgy, hymns, 


and music. There are more that as- 


sume that the announcement that a 
certain series of Gospels or Epistles 
shall serve as texts is sufficient plan- 
ning for the common run of services. 
There are those expedient folks who 
never can tell ahead of time which 
way the cat will jump, so do your 
best. The problem ahead is this: 
“How can we secure an even higher 
appreciation of the great privilege of 
being stewards over the congrega- 
tions’ worship services, to make them 
the most outstanding experiences of 
the week in this otherwise chaotic 
world?” 

Organs. Or is it a piano? If it is, 
shall we encourage one another to use 
churchly music? Most of the fine 
chorale preludes will sound good on 
the piano. If three staves are used, 
one for the organ pedal, perhaps, 
another pianist could be secured to 
play the pedal part. Must we train 
church pianists? 

Or is it a reed organ? Here, too, 
much of the organ literature can be 
used. Good technic is not necessarily 
wasted on a reed organ. Is there 
sufficient need to have special train- 
ing in playing the reed organ? 

Which electronic? That’s another 
oft-recurring question. Or should an 
electronic organ be considered at all? 
Have you good ideas or experiences? 
Shall we discuss this problem? 

Strings or baroque? In the teens 
and twenties many organs were built 
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so stringy that few if any mixtures 
remained. Now the pendulum has 
swung over to overtones to the extent 
that the Choir Guide asks for more 
fundamentals in congregational sing- 
ing. What is the function of various 
stops? Have you somewhat to say, 
or would you like to read about it? 
What kind of organ are you planning? 

Organists. How many full-time, 
well-trained, and well-paid church 
musicians have we? If in one third 
of our congregations the teacher-or- 
ganist-choirmaster position is com- 
bined in one person, how many pro- 
vide for adequate time for sufficient 
preparation? If two thirds of the con- 
gregations secure other church musi- 
cians, what provisions are made to 
obtain for them the best liturgically 
Lutheran training? If our colleges are 
to train better organists, what can we 
do, collectively, to recruit the best, 
most capable students for these future 
positions? Through the year, in the 
summer schools, in institutes and clin- 
ics, much can be done toward raising 
the standards in church music by 
training better organists and choir- 
masters. What are the problems? 

Choirs. The law of probability sug- 
gests that “where there are people, 
there are singers.” Where there are 
singers, there could be choirs. The 
question is: “Should there be choirs?” 
The vast choir literature in the Lu- 
theran heritage and the many ref- 
erences to song in the Bible should 
answer that. Nevertheless, many 
churches do not have choirs. What 
is the problem? 

Where should the choir be placed? 
In front to be seen or in the rear to 
be heard? That question is still with 
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us. Usually the church is built first, 
before the question is asked. Is there 
a problem? What is the answer? 

Vestments? What are Lutheran 
vestments for choirs? 

Rehearsals: With the increasing 
demands on everybody’s time, when 
can we reasonably expect people to 
attend regularly the necessary re- 
hearsals? Is there a problem? What 
is the solution? How many choirs 
can a church sustain in proportion to 
its membership? What is the desir- 
able size of a choir, proportionately? 

Choirmasters. Do choirs thrive be- 
cause of good leadership? Do the 
courses in the choirmaster sequences 
at our colleges achieve noticeable 
results? Does membership in choral 
groups at college or in the community 
contribute toward successful leader- 
ship of choirs? Which problems lie 
ahead? As you recommend the young 
student to enter Synod’s college, are 
you thereby thinking of your future 
choirmaster to emerge after some 
training? Have you some solutions 
to offer? 

Children. Very, very, VERY few 
children are born with defective ears 
and throats which might disqualify 
them as singers, but many, many, 
MANY children are neglected in the 
home and later by receiving inade- 
quate attention toward the develop- 
ment of musicality. The problem 
seems to be a lack of patient per- 
sistence in developing pleasure and 
success in musical expression. Are 
there reasons? Solutions? 

Teachers. We sincerely appreciate 
all that our teachers have done in the 
entire area of music in church and 
school. The problem ahead seems to 
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be twofold: We need to maintain the 
keen interest of all our teachers 
toward growth and improvement in 
this challenging field, and, further- 
more, we need to secure and train 
far greater numbers of future teach- 
ers, competent, not alone in the school 
subjects and religion, but also in the 
possibilities of a greater musical min- 
istry. The problem of this depart- 
ment has been and is to stimulate 
thought toward this end. Our com- 
mon problem must be to encourage 
one another and to find suitable stu- 
dents to enroll for professional train- 
ing in our colleges. Only through 
persistent prayer and effort may we 
hope to supply the increasing needs. 
None of us may idly overlook the 
need for workers in this “Conquest 
for Christ.” All of us can be alerted 
to “Go and tell.” Your further sug- 
gestions toward problems ahead and 
their solutions will be appreciated. 


[June 


Materials. In this issue we report 
another endeavor toward meeting the 
problem of materials. Concordia Pub- 
lishing House is ready to answer your 
questions in this area. We need mate- 
rials suited to your needs. The prob- 
lem is: How can we get the materials 
to you without knowing your needs? 
Again, if the cause of good music for 
church and school shall be fostered 
successfully, we need mutual co-op- 
eration. The statement of your prob- 
lem and your suggested solutions will 
contribute much toward the general 
progress. 

Confessing Christ. The most se- 
rious problem confronting us as we 
move on toward another year of work 
in God’s kingdom through music is 
the constant need to confess Christ 
through all our efforts. What we do 
or say, what we buy or sell, what we 
sing or play: may it all redound to 
the glory of our blessed Redeemer! 


A New Music Series for Lutheran Schools 


LEsLIE R. ZEDDIES 


In the spring of 1951 plans for a 
new music series for Lutheran ele- 
mentary schools became more than a 
fond hope when the Board for Parish 
Education appointed a committee to 
make a survey of our needs in school 
music. 

The committee, Professor Victor 
Hildner, Hugo J. Gehrke, and the 
writer, met periodically and finally 
presented the following major recom- 
mendation: Publication at an early 
date of a new three-book series, com- 
mensurate with our specific needs, 
embodying the best principles and 
methods of school music today. 

Mr. Gehrke resigned from the com- 


mittee when he accepted the call to 
Concordia, Oakland, Calif., and was 
replaced by Erhardt Hitzman of Sag- 
inaw, Mich. 

The need for new materials and an 
enlarged curriculum was felt to be 
most acute. Our schools have grown 
in size and number. Music education 
itself has broadened its horizons and 
greatly increased its scope and ac- 
tivities. 

Schools consisting of one or two 
rooms no longer form a distinct ma- 
jority. About sixty per cent of our 
parish schools now include two-, 
three-, and four-room units. 

The committee felt that our present 
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curriculum as found in the Music 
Reader for Lutheran Schools and re- 
lated texts serves only in part the 
needs and potentialities of these 
schools. Larger schools of five to 
eight rooms are on the increase. They 
will welcome an expanded music pro- 
gram. Such schools must go to out- 
side sources for additional materials. 

Music education today features 
many new activities and techniques. 
Our schools, both large and small, 
should be offering many of the fol- 
lowing features: listening and appre- 
ciation with recordings and films; a 
complete rhythm program with action 
songs, singing games, rhythm band; 
instrumental activities which might 
include pre-band flutes, class piano, 
autoharp accompaniments; an inte- 
grated music reading program; and 
creative experience. 

The proposal of the three-book se- 
ries is based on the following consid- 
erations: 

1. It is not feasible to publish and expect 


our schools to buy a complete eight- 
book series. 

2. A revised one-book course in the light 
of the above paragraphs would prove 
unsatisfactory. 

8. Materials are needed which will serve 
both the small and the large Lutheran 
school. The three-book course at- 
tempts to offer adequate materials 
for a maximum number of schools. 


4, Music in the elementary schools falls 
into three categories: the rote period, 
the transition or rote-note period, and 
the independent, or note, period. The 
three books will consecutively feature 
these three levels. 

5. The aforementioned musical levels 
can be adjusted to the common grade 
levels: the primary, middle, and up- 
per grades. 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
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The Board for Parish Education ac- 
cepted the committee’s recommenda- 
tion and plan, which is as follows: 
Book One (Kindergarten to Grade 

Two). A book for the teacher con- 

taining all songs, accompaniments, 

methods, techniques, teaching 
notes, etc. The outline for this 
book is presented below. 

Book Two (Grades Three to Five). 
A manual for the teacher and a 
book for the children. The material 
will cover the rote to note period. 

Book Three (Grades Six to Eight). 
A teacher’s manual and a book for 
the children. This book will cover 
the note period, part-singing, etc. 
Additional helps, such as record- 

ings of selected songs from each vol- 
ume, rhythm band handbook, flute 
methods, class piano, and instrumen- 
tal materials will be provided. Charts, 
workbooks, filmstrips, and other helps 
will be provided if found necessary 
and feasible. 

The major concern of the commit- 
tee at present is the publication of 
Book One. Suggestions as to policies 
and even actual songs are most wel- 
come at this time. Send all materials 
to Professor Victor Hildner, Con- 
cordia Teachers College, River For- 
est, Ill. 

A tentative outline of the areas con- 
templated for Book One follows: 


The New Lutheran Music Reader 
Series 
BOOK ONE 
Kindergarten to Grade Two 
I. Singing 
A. Songs 
1. Hymns 
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Ill. 


A. Percussion 
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2. Spiritual Songs IV. Music Reading Readiness 
3. Secular Songs A. Tonal Vocabulary 
B. Liturgy and Worship B. Rhythmic Vocabulary 
C. Remedial Activities C. Staff Structure 
Be V. Listening 


A. Orientation and Basic Controls 


B. Fundamental Movements A. Mood Recognition 


C. Free Responses B. Melodic Recognition 


1. Imitative Play C. Picture Music 
2. Creative Expression D. Story Music 
8. Dramatization 
D. Songs with Action VI. Creative 
1. Simple Movements A. Original Melodies 
2. Singing Games Boitaiva Verses 
Instrumental C. New Melodies and Texts 


B. Toy Band into Meaningful Units 


“UNANSWERED” Prayers. — Jean Ingelow once said, “I have lived to thank 
God that not all my prayers have been answered.” This statement seems an 
utter misunderstanding of prayer. There is no such thing as an unanswered 
prayer. Each will be able to recall times in his childhood when he went to his 
earthly father asking for things which were not best for him — things which 
might have proven disastrous if they had been given. In his wisdom, in his 
concern for the well-being of his own — even in his limited vision of life ahead 
— the earthly father knew the thing asked for would not be good, and though it 
was hard to do, though it hurt him as much as it hurt his child, he gently but 
firmly said, “No.” The same is true of the Heavenly Father. He wants what 
is best for His own. Sometimes He, too, must say, “No,” to some cherished 
hope, but even then, in His matchless grace, He shows the better way.— For 
Love, for Life, by Nell Warren Outlaw (Revell). 


SIGNIFICANT STATEMENTS. — Four members of Congress from Southern states 
spoke on a Bible radio program recently. Senator Olin Johnson of North Carolina 
said: “When nations become wealthy, like the rich man of the Bible proverb, 
they tend to forget God, and that is what is happening to us in America. We 
are relegating God to an inconsequential place in our lives.” Representative 
Dwight Rogers (Fla.) commented, “We have a tendency to worship gold rather 
than God.” Representative J. Percy Priest (Tenn.) added, “We talk a lot about 
our military and economic security when it is really our spiritual welfare that 
ought to be concerning us most, for there is where we are becoming fatally weak.” 
The fourth, Representative Brooks Hays (Ark.), said people are thinking more 
about the moral corruption in government than any other issue; that the scandals 
have shocked them into realizing what has been happening to American society 
gradually over the years. — Lutheran Standard, February 16, 1952. 


D. Repertory Songs Combined 


LUTHERAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


The L.E. A. is now ten years old. The 
following statement is found in the preface 
to Bulletin 1, issued in October, 1942. 


The Lutheran Education Association is 
now a reality. Christian educators, pastors, 
and laymen are uniting their efforts in behalf 
of Christian education. They are becoming 
aware of the fact that the Church needs the 
assistance of its entire trained teaching per- 
sonnel in carrying out a program of educa- 
tional expansion. In order to realize its 
primary objective of assisting the Church in 
the promotion of Christian education, the 
Lutheran Education Association will serve 
as a unifying agency of the latent educa- 
tional power which has, to a great extent, 
been left untapped. 

The writer clearly and forcibly presents 
a program of positive action for the promo- 
tion of effective Christian education through 
the Association. He sets forth three basic 
conditions for establishing an endurable or- 
ganization, unity of purpose, a feasible pro- 
gram of action, and effective channels for the 
dissemination of pertinent information. The 
objectives of the Lutheran Education Asso- 
ciation are in perfect accord with these 
basic conditions. 


The officers who served us in 1942 were: 


President - - - - - Mr. A. F. Fricke 
Secretary - - - - - Mr. CA. Kurth 
Treasurer - - - - Mr. H. Ninnemann 


Financial Secretary - Mr. A. O. Diersen 
Membership at large - Rev. A. R. Kretzmann 
Dr. H. H. Gross 
Dr. W. Link 


Regional Vice-Presidents were: 


Rates a = My, J, Fe Miller 
Central neuate icon ots ie et a Weber 
AV acta wate tub awit io-1Mril, Becker 
Southyes sete oh Mr DH BicBehuken 


These people, as well as other charter 
members, will be recognized and feted at 
the Tenth Anniversary Banquet to be held 
in conjunction with the convention next 
month. 

Tenth Anniversary Convention. — The an- 
nual convention of the L.E. A. will open 
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at 9:00 A.M. on Wednesday, July 2. The 
place: Concordia, River Forest. Invitations 
for delegates have been mailed to 700 
P. T. A. groups. Members of L. E. A. have 
received special invitations. The event 
promises to be the largest in the history of 
the L.E. A. Outstanding features are: Sec- 
tional meetings for parents, sectional meet- 
ings for future yearbook topics, a series of 
papers on professional competence, on Chris- 
tian citizenship, and the Tenth Anniversary 
Banquet, with Dr. Arthur Carl Piepkorn as 
speaker. 

If any person has read this far into the 
L. E. A. column, we request that he do two 
things: 1) make plans to attend personally, 
and 2) contact local colleagues and P. T. A. 
delegates to share a ride with them. Lodg- 
ing at the college for one or two nights will 
be three dollars. Here’s an opportunity to 
show the campus at Concordia to visiting 
delegates. 

The complete program, together with 
speakers, follows: 


Professional Competence 

1, “Ethical Standards for Professional Work- 
ers in the Church” — Prof. Oliver Rup- 
recht, Concordia, Milwaukee 

2. “Social Adjustment as a Factor in Profes- 
sional Competence” —Dr. John Klotz, 
Concordia, River Forest 

3. “Spiritual Growth as Related to Profes- 
sional Service” — Rev. Richard Jesse, Lu- 
ther Memorial, Shorewood, Wis. 


P.T. A. Organizations 

1. “The Need of Home-School-Church Co- 
operation” — Rev. Martin Simon, Editor, 
Christian Parent, Highland, Ill. 

2. “Parent-Teacher Co-operation in the Sun- 
day School” — Rev. Allan Hart Jahsmann, 
Assistant Editor, Board for Parish Edu- 
cation, St. Louis, Mo. 

3. “Survey of Lutheran Parent-Teacher Or- 
ganization” — Mr. Waldemar T. Graf, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Christian Citizenship 
1. “The Characteristics of Christian Citizen- 


ship” — Prof. Victor Hoffmann, Valparaiso 
University 
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2. “Techniques in Training for Christian 
Citizenship” — Mr. Paul Luebke, Princi- 
pal, Mount Calvary, Detroit 

3. “Discharging Our Christian Citizenship” 
—Rev. O. H. Theiss, Executive Secretary, 
International Walther League 
“The Exceptional Child” — Dr. John 
Choitz, Concordia, River Forest 
“The Exceptional Child” — Hilmar Siev- 
ing, Librarian, University of Chicago, 
Panel Chairman 

P. T. A. Organizations 

1. “The Lutheran Parent-Teacher Organiza- 
tion” — Mrs. Gersonde, St. Joseph, Mich. 

2. “The Possibilities of a National P. T. A.”— 
J. Arthur Koss, Principal, Trinity, She- 
boygan, Wis. 

Southern Illinois District Teachers’ Con- 
ference. — This conference has introduced a 
new idea. The following correspondence 
was received from Mr. Cornelius B. Sieving, 
Secretary-Treasurer for the group: 

“The Southern Illinois District Teachers’ 
Conference in session at Chester, Ill., April 
17—18, 1952, resolved to submit the collec- 
tion at the opening service to the Lutheran 
Education Association. This is to aid the 
L.E. A. in its many worth-while projects 
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for the advancement of Christian Educa- 
tion.” 

The Kansas District has its Education 
Committee enrolled as members of the 
L.E. A. Rev. -Geo. Kettner of Hutchinson 
is president of the committee. 


Mr. N. H. Behrens of Paullina, Iowa, has 
recently submitted membership applications 
from eight colleagues in Iowa. Welcome 
news, Mr. Behrens. 


Mr. G. F. Mertz, Principal of St. Luke’s 
Lutheran School in St. Louis, has submitted 
a check to cover 100% enrollment of the 
St. Luke faculty and each member of the 
parish board of education. Congratulations 
to you people at St. Luke’s, St. Louis! 


Mr. Ed Spletzer, Principal of Zion Lu- 
theran School, Milwaukee, has submitted 
eleven renewals and new memberships. 
Again, both staff and members of board of 
education are represented. 


Work has begun on a supplement to 
Louis Rush’s monograph A Bibliography of 
Research Studies in Religious Education. It 
is hoped that it will include a report on all 
master’s and doctor’s dissertations in the 
field of Christian education since June, 1949. 


How to Write. —Elias Lieberman, an associate superintendent in New 
York City, offers schoolmen advice on how to write. He is himself a poet and 


lecturer on literature. 


His chief complaint against schoolmen’s prose is that trying to find the 
central thought in some pedagogical literature is like “looking for a sailboat 


in the Atlantic Ocean.” 


“Some educators,” Dr. Lieberman recently wrote in the New York Super- 
visor, “apparently continue writing a sentence until the fountain pen they use 
runs out of ink. Then they reluctantly scratch a period.” 

“Good writing in any field depends upon the author’s grasp of his subject 
and his skill in communicating ideas,” Dr. Lieberman continued. “What the 
author has in mind and the objective he hopes to accomplish must be made clear 
for the reader. Clearness, therefore, is a matter of greatest importance. Without 
this quality, the most learned treatise will fail in its mission of conveying a 


thought.” 


Dr. Lieberman listed the following as rules of thumb: 


1. “Avoid outlining of material unless such an outline is definitely called 
for. An outline is not an article, it is a bit of scaffolding which needs to be 


draped.” 


2. “Avoid crowding your sentences with too many subordinate clauses and 
phrases. When you become suspicious of a sentence because of its language, 


rewrite it or break it up.” 


3. “Lastly, have the courage to be simple. Cut your article short when you 


are unnecessarily repeating yourself.” 


NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


ConcorpDIA SEMINARY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


On Sunday, April 20, at 3:30 P. M., the 
cornerstone of the new Concordia Historical 
Institute was laid. The Rev. August R. Suel- 
flow, S. T. M., the curator of Concordia His- 
torical Institute, served as liturgist. The First 
Vice-President of Synod, the Rev. Herman 
Harms, D. D., preached the sermon on Jer. 
6:16: “Stand ye in the ways, and see, and 
ask for the old paths, where is the good 
way, and walk therein, and ye shall find 
rest for your souls.” The rite of corner- 
stone laying was performed by Mr. Theo- 
dore W. Eckhart, a charter member of Con- 
cordia Historical Institute and a member of 
its Board of Directors. 

On April 25, the Rev. Alfred Doerfller, 
St. Louis, was called as editor of The Lu- 
theran Witness. 

On April 29, seventy-two candidates re- 
ceived a call into the holy ministry. The 
names of the candidates and the call as- 
signed to them follow: 

Robert Bahr, St. Louis, Mo. 

Vernon Bahr, E] Paso, Tex. 

Paul Beck, Gaylord and Lewiston, Mich. 

Luther Beckemeier, Park Forest, Ill. 

Dewyth Beltz, Rosebud, Tex. 

Delmar Brack, Chaplaincy 

LaVern Brack, Edgeworth, Saskatchewan 

Louis Brighton, London, England 

Daniel DeBlock, Concordia, Mo. 

Robert Dittmann, Hammond and 
Ponchatoula, La. 

Willard Eifert, Oakshela, Broadview, and 
Windthorst, Saskatchewan 

Paul Foelber, Glenmont, Md. 

Andrew Fritze, Missionary to India 

Daniel Fuelling, Missionary to Philippine 
Islands 

Herman Glienke, Missionary to Cuba 

Paul Griebel, Colby, Kans. 

Robert Griesse, Kansas City, Mo. 

Lowell Guebert, Duchess, Alta. 

Ernest Hahn, Missionary to Mohammedans 

Robert Hoferkamp, Missionary to Guate- 
mala 
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Paul Hinrichs, Aiken, S. C. 

Frederick Hinz, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Robert Huebner, Missionary to Venezuela 

William Huener, Marseilles, Ill. 

Theodore Kleinhans, Navy Chaplaincy 

Richard Koenig, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Paul Koepchen, Carney’s Point, N. J. 

Raymond Koster, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Donald Kraft, New York, N. Y. 

Eugene Kreutz, Fresno, Calif. 

Bernhard Kurzweg, New Orleans, La. 

John Landskroener, St. Louis, Mo. 

Karl Lepper, Wichita, Kans. 

Walter Lossner, Southeast San Diego, Calif. 

George Luecke, Missionary to India 

Martin Marty, River Forest, III. 

Ralph Mehring, St. Charles, Mo. 

Harlan Meier, Utica, S. Dak. 

John Meyer, Kilgore, Tex. 

Roland Miller, Missionary to Mohammedans 

LeRoy Mueller, Casey, Ill. 

Walter Niermann, Blairstown, Iowa 

Edward Pankow, Pettibone and Woodworth, 
N. Dak. 

Paul Pfotenhauer, Portland, Oreg. 

Robert Raabe, Greater Cleveland, Ohio 

William Reinking, St. Louis, Mo. 

Hubert Riedel, Columbus, Ohio 

Paul Riedel, Mount Pleasant, Mich. 

Samuel Roth, St. Louis, Mo. 

Luther Russert, Park City and Columbus, 
Mont. 

Herbert Schiefelbein, Grand Coulee, Hart- 
line, and Coulee City, Wash. 

Alfred Scholz, Tulsa, Okla. 

Carl Schuette, Hop-Bottom, Pa. 

Theodore Schulze, Germanicus-Eganville, 
Ont. 

Kenneth Schwengel, Malta, Mont. 

Arthur Senn, Arlington, Tex. 

Bragdon Smith, Newberry, Mich. 

Erwin Spruth, Missionary to New Guinea 

Harold Steinke, Port Townsend, Wash. 

Martin Steyer, Missionary to Philippine 
Islands 

Timothy Strelow, Dallas, Tex. 

Marvin Suhr, La Habra and Southeast Whit- 
tier Area, Calif. 

Elmer Thyr, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Harold Wageman, Beaver Dam, Wis. 

Paul Weber, Des Moines, Iowa 

Ralph Weinhold, Madison, Wis. 

Melvin Witt, Chaplaincy 

Albert Bahr, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Kenneth Heinitz, Seward, Nebr. 
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Warren Rubel, Concordia, Mo. 
Roland Haas, Concordia, Mo. 
Donald W. Backus, St. Louis, Mo. 


CONCORDIA SEMINARY 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


June 5 and 6 will mark the graduation 
days for the largest class ever to be grad- 
uated from our Springfield Seminary, 78 in 
number. Prof. C. W. Spiegel of the Sem- 
inary faculty will be the Baccalaureate 
speaker. 

The Seminary Chorus completed a suc- 
cessful tour of the Northern, Eastern, Mid- 
western States, and Canada. Directed by 
Prof. Fred L. Precht, the 9th annual civic 
concert was presented in Springfield to a 
capacity audience. At this concert the 
chorus presented the American Woodwind 
Quintet from Indiana State University as 
guest artists. Twenty-five choristers returned 
early from their Easter vacation to travel 
with the director to Brownwood, Tex., to 
participate for the second consecutive year 
in the “Heart of Texas” Easter Sunrise 
Service, which was rebroadcast over the 
entire Mutual network. They also sang at 
an Easter service in San Angelo, Tex., and 
in the afternoon furnished the music for a 
Lutheran Hour rally. 

The Wyneken Missionary Society, with 
Prof. L. M. Petersen as adviser, sends four 
students to Radio Station KFUO on the 
4th Sunday each month to participate in the 
“Let’s Get Back to the Bible” hour. 

On Friday, April 25, the first “Concordia 
Exchange Day” was observed, with 60 stu- 
dents from the upper classes of Concordia 
Seminary in St. Louis and Concordia Sem- 
inary in Springfield visiting each other’s in- 
stitutions to attend classes and take part in 
programs arranged for them. The day has 
been arranged to promote fellowship among 
the students of both seminaries. 


ConcorpIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
River Forest, IL. 


Graduation.—On Friday, June 13, the 
graduates will receive their degrees and 
diplomas. This year 52 men and 18 women 
will be awarded the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Education. In addition, three 


[June 


men and 22 women will receive their three- 
year certificate. This figure does not include 
the teachers from the field who have com- 
pleted their studies and will be awarded a 
degree. The baccalaureate service will be 
held at Grace Church on the campus, the 
Rev. H. G. Hartner serving as speaker. In 
the evening of the same day the graduation 
ceremonies take place in the gymnasium. 
The Rev. Oswald C. J. Hoffmann, Execu- 
tive Secretary and Director of Synod’s Board 
of Public Relations, will give the commence- 
ment address. 


Faculty News. — At the spring convocation 
Valparaiso conferred the honorary degree of 
LL. D. upon Prof. Alfred Schmieding. 

This school year Prof. Theo. Kuehnert 
completes 25 years of service at Concordia. 
Before coming to this institution, Professor 
Kuehnert served as superintendent of schools 
of the Western District. 

Prof. Albert Beck, widely known for his 
accomplishment in music, has recently been 
devoting considerable time to the pursuit of 
art. He has just completed a much-appre- 
ciated service for the institution by retouch- 
ing and renovating those paintings from the 
extensive Schulze collection which required 
attention. 


Movie of River Forest. — A motion-picture 
story in color and sound of the work of a 
synodical teacher-training institution is 
nearly completed. This venture has been 
undertaken by the alumni of the institution 
who have donated more than $6,000 for 
the project. Present plans call for distribu- 
tion of the film in early September. Re- 
quests for showing of the film should be 
addressed to Alumni Association, Concordia 
Teachers College, River Forest, Ill. 


Summer School. — All indications point to 
a good enrollment for the workshops and 
the regular summer session. More and more 
boards of education are using the workshops 
to facilitate activities in their school or- 
ganization. They select a teacher to or- 
ganize and conduct the physical education 
and recreation program for the youth of 
the congregation and send this teacher to 
the workshop (expenses paid). Others se- 
lect one to organize and conduct the visual- 
aids program of the school and help defray 
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his expenses at the audio-visual-aids work- 
shop. One congregation is sending three, 
each of whom will take one of the work- 
shops and then head the respective activity 
in the church. (In the case of the arts and 
crafts acvtivities this congregation has se- 
lected a Sunday school teacher who will 
-also work in the vacation Bible school. ) 

The constantly rising demands made on 
teachers for State certification make it highly 
desirable for teachers to continue their edu- 
cation at least to the Bachelor’s degree. 
Boards of education will do well to study 
the needs of their staff and give the neces- 
sary encouragement to those who require 
further training. 


Field Day. —On May 80 the college ob- 
served its annual “Field Day,” with the 
usual athletic events during the day and an 
operetta in the evening. This year the 
Drama Club chose Maxwell Anderson’s 
Knickerbocker Holiday. This well-known 
satire was presented as set to music by Kurt 
Weill. Prof. C. M. Drews directed the 
dramatics and Prof. C. L. Waldschmidt the 
music. 

Spring Banquet.—On May 17 the stu- 
dents observed their annual spring banquet. 
On this occasion the representatives of stu- 
dent government turn over their duties to 
the newly elected officers. It has become an 
important event inasmuch as it symbolizes 
student participation in government and 
provides a special challenge to students to 
consider improvements in life at the insti- 
tution. 

Children’s Talent Festival. — On Sunday, 
April 27, more than 900 children represent- 
ing the Lutheran schools of the Northern 
Illinois District displayed their talents at the 
college in the annual Talent Festival spon- 
sored by the Northern-Illinois District of the 
Walther League. The children displayed 
drawings, paintings, posters, collections, 
handicrafts, and manuscripts. Oral events 
included Bible story telling, book reviewiug, 
and dramatic readings. Music was presented 
in various forms: choirs, solos, duets, trios, 
quartets, vocal and instrumental, as well as 
baton twirling. Of considerable interest to 
the audience were the novelty acts, one-act 
plays, the “spelling bee,” and the quiz- 
down. A trophy was awarded the school 
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winning the quiz-down. All pupils’ efforts 
were evaluated by competent judges. Those 
children receiving a superior rating were 
given public recognition. From these were 
selected representative events for the eve- 
ning program. 


ConcorpIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 


The college Church Contributions Com- 
mittee reported that the “Conquest for 
Christ” goal of $2,500 was almost realized 
when it was found that the pledges aver- 
aged almost ten dollars per student. The 
high school department more than doubled 
their goal of $250 for the collection. 

Concordia’s summer school begins on 
June 8. Five-, eight-, and ten-week terms 
giving 6, 9, or 12 semester hours are offered. 
The work counts toward degree, certifica- 
tion requirements, and renewal needs. The 
following workshops are also being offered: 
Organ Clinic, June 9-13; Choral Clinic, 
June 9-18; Religion Workshop, July 7—11; 
Workshop in Homiletics, July 14—25. 

Concordia’s art students submitted 35 en- 
tries in the third annual Church-Related 
College Student Exhibition, which was held 
at the Nebraska Wesleyan University of 
Lincoln, Nebr. Of the six superior ratings 
given, Concordia won two, Of the remaining 
33 Concordia entries, ten were given blue 
ribbons, ten were given red ribbons, and 
the remainder were given white ribbons. 

Mr. Walter A. Juergensen has accepted 
the office of business manager at Concordia 
offered to him through action of the Board 
of Control. Mr. Juergensen has been serv- 
ing as acting business manager since Prof. 
Walter E. Wolbrecht left the position to 
become president of St. Paul’s College of 
Concordia, Mo. Before accepting this posi- 
tion, Mr. Juergensen was principal of Con- 
cordia High School. 

Dr. Theo. G. Stelzer has been appointed 
as the Nebraska State chairman for the 
National Association of Teachers of Singing. 
It will be Dr. Stelzer’s primary concern to 
stimulate interest in this learned society and 
to gain qualified members for the associa- 
tion in the State. 

Paul Nesper, dean of students of Con- 
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cordia High School, has been offered the 
principalship of Concordia High School. 
His acceptance will make him successor to 
Walter A. Juergensen. 

The baccalaureate and commencement 
exercises are scheduled for June 1. The 
Rev. Werner Jurgens, Leavenworth, Kans., 
will be the baccalaureate speaker, and Prof. 
Martin Franzmann of Concordia Seminary, 
St. Louis, will speak at the commencement. 
Twenty-two persons received both their 
Bachelor of Science in Education degree 
and Lutheran Teacher’s Diploma, and 11 
received their Lutheran Teacher’s Diploma. 

The College A Cappella Choir felt it had 
a very successful year when it returned 
home from the tour West, which took it to 
western Nebraska, Wyoming, Montana, 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Utah, and Colo- 
rado. Faculty members who accompanied 
the choir included Director and Mrs. Paul 
Rosel, Professor and Mrs. Walter Hellwege, 
and Manager and Mrs. Henry Werling. Pro- 
fessor Hellwege served as faculty representa- 
tive and impromptu lecturer on areas of 
geographical interest. 


ConcorpIA COLLEGE 
Fort WAYNE, IND. 


The 1951—52 school year officially came 
to a close Friday, June 6. On Sunday, 
June 1, the Rev. Herbert Lindemann, pas- 
tor of Redeemer Church, Fort Wayne, gave 
the baccalaureate address. The commence- 
ment speaker for June 5 was the Rev. Julius 
Acker, pastor of Trinity Lutheran Church, 
Hammond, Ind. 

The Concordia College A Cappella Choir 
concluded its ambitious program of spring 
tours on May 4 with a week-end tour to 
the Detroit area. The main spring tour, 
from March 18 to 18, took the 70-voice choir 
to the St. Louis area; while the week-end 
tour of April 25—27 visited cities between 
Valparaiso and Chicago. 

Between January 9 and April 16, approx- 
imately sixty per cent of the college students 
donated blood at the Fort Wayne Blood 
Center. During the week of April 28 alone, 
twenty students gave blood. 

The school lounge was officially dedicated 
May 1 by the College Student Association. 
New lounge chairs, knotty pine paneling, 
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acousticon ceiling, and indirect lighting are 
but a few of the attractive features of the 
new lounge. The entire project was financed 
and completed by the members of the Col- 
lege Association. 

With the closing of the school year, Con- 
cordia, Fort Wayne, completed the second 
year of its “Special Ministerial Program.” 
This new curriculum makes it possible for 
high school graduates from Lutheran high 
schools and other high schools to enroll with- 
out academic penalties. Five boys completed 
their second year in the new program, and 
approximately 40 finished their first year. 
The first year for the teacher-training pro- 
gram was also completed, with greater num- 
bers expected for the coming school year. 


ConcorpIA COLLEGE 
MILWAUKEE, WISs. 


Assistant Professor Albert Bahr has ac- 
cepted a call to serve as assistant pastor in 
St. Martini Congregation, Milwaukee. Rev. 
Arthur H. Oswald, President of the South 
Wisconsin District and chairman of Con- 
cordia’s Board of Control, is pastor of the 
congregation. 

The annual athletic banquet was held on 
May 1. President Leroy C. Rincker was the 
principal speaker. Awards were presented 
by Coach William C. Ackmann. 

The Concordia College Rostrum presented 
George Washington Slept Here, a three-act 
comedy by Hart and Kaufman, on May 3 
and 4. At the annual banquet of the Ros- 
trum on May 23 the principal address was 
delivered by Rev. Victor C. Frank of Mil- 
waukee. 

The College Chorus presented a series of 
sacred concerts during a six-day tour of 
Michigan cities, May 8-13. Mr. Harold E. 
Albers is director of the chorus. 

Chaplain Kenneth L. Ahl, Executive Sec- 
retary of the Armed Services Commission, 
delivered the principal address at the an- 
nual rally of the College Ladies’ Aid on 
May 23. 

Graduation exercises are scheduled to be 
held on June 6. Rev. Theodore F. Nickel of 
Chicago, First Vice-President of the North- 
ern Illinois District, has been invited to de- 
liver the graduation address. 
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ConcorDIA COLLEGE 
St. PauL, MINN. 


A Korean student, Mr. Won San, has 
been enrolled as a special student for the 
1952-53 school year. Won San is a 
younger brother of Candidate Won Yung Ji 
at Concordia Seminary, St. Louis. He will 
leave Korea late this spring on a four-year 
study permit. 

Final approval for erection of the Lu- 
theran Memorial Center, a gymnasium audi- 
torium on the campus, has been given by 
the Board of Directors and the Board for 
Higher Education. Construction is to be 
started this summer. 

The large Messiah Chorus sponsored by 
Concordia, together with Lutheran singers 
from the Twin Cities congregations, per- 
formed the Easter portion of Handel’s Mes- 
siah over TV Station WTCN on March 30. 


St. Paut’s COLLEGE 
ConcorptiA, Mo. 


A serious drama held the attention of 
Concordia and surrounding area viewers 
April 19, 24, and 25 in the production of 
our college players’ spring play, “Skipper 
Next to God.” Professor Allen Nauss di- 
rected the play, and Richard Osing was the 
business manager. 

The St. Paul’s College High School de- 
bate squad officially ended its debate sea- 
son by defeating its guests from Smith- 
Cotton High School of Sedalia in a debate 
tournament held on the St. Paul’s College 
campus on April 22. 


ConcorpDIA COLLEGE 
PORTLAND, OREG. 


The Rev. Paul Harms of Ashland, Oreg., 
has accepted the appointment as instructor 
in English and history. Pastor Harms has 
served Grace Church in Ashland since his 
graduation from the Seminary in St. Louis. 
Prominent in civic and youth activities, Pas- 
tor Harms has also been serving his circuit 
as Visitor during the last year. He has pur- 
sued graduate studies at Washington Uni- 
versity, St.Louis, and the University of 
Minnesota. 

The annual Talent Festival for pupils of 
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Lutheran parish schools and Sunday schools 
of the District was held at the college on 
April 26. The festival is sponsored by stu- 
dents of the college. 

Professor Boss represented the college at 
the Idaho Pastoral Conference in Ashton 
and Professor D. Lorenz at the Oregon Lu- 
theran Teachers’ Conference in Eugene. 

The Northwest District convention will 
be held at the college for the first time. 
President Behnken will address the conven- 
tion in the college gymnasium and deliver 
the presidential sermon in the Chapel of the 
Upper Room. 

At the close of the District convention the 
college will sponsor the annual Pastors’ 
Workshop. 


CALIFORNIA CoNcoRDIA COLLEGE 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 


Graduation exercises were held on Friday 
evening, June 18, at which Dr. R. T. Du 
Brau delivered the commencement address 
to five college graduates and forty-one high 
school graduates. Baccalaureate services 
were held at Redeemer Lutheran Church 
Sunday evening, June 8, with the Rev. W. 
G. Polack, Jr., Stockton, Calif., as the 
speaker. 

Special activities during May included 
College Day, sponsored by the District Lu- 
theran Women’s Missionary League on the 
afternoon of May 14, the Concordia Chor- 
isters’ home concert on the evening of the 
same day under the direction of Prof. Hugo 
Gehrke, and a district parish workers’ con- 
ference on the afternoon of May 18. 

The California and Nevada District ses- 
sions will be held at the college, June 23—27, 
with Dr. A. H. Schwerman as the essayist 
and Dr. J. W. Behnken as Synod’s official 
representative. 

At the annual convention of the Depart- 
ment of California, Reserve Officers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States, held at the 
U.S. Naval Post Graduate School in Mon- 
terey, April 25-27, 1952, Chaplain (Lt. 
Col) MeRichards 1. Du, .Braus, Phy.D:, 
U.S.A.R., was unanimously elected De- 
partment Chaplain. With the Department 
of California having 6,500 member officers 
of the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine 
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Corps, this election marks a distinct honor 
and recognition to our classics professor, 
and the name of California Concordia Col- 
lege will receive mention on a State-wide 
and national scale. 


LUTHERAN CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
Austin, TEX. 


During the week of April 14 to 18 our 
Austin Concordia was co-host with St. 
Paul’s Church (the Rev. Alb. F. Jesse, pas- 
tor) to the 32d Convention of the Texas 
District. The opening service on Monday 
night, with approximately a thousand peo- 
ple in attendance, and all the sessions were 
held in Concordia’s gym. Kilian Hall housed 
delegates. Kramer Hall furnished accom- 
modations for committee meetings; the 
visual-aid classroom for the showing of film- 
strips and visual-aid materials; Birkmann 
Chapel for rehearsals of the two convention 
choirs. Meals were served in St. Paul’s new 
parish hall to 500 guests per meal. Dr. J. W. 
Behnken preached the convention sermon. 
The doctrinal essay on “The Office of the 
Keys for the Church of Today” was deliv- 
ered by the Rev. George W. Wittmer of 
St. Louis. 

Prof. Oliver Rupprecht of Milwaukee was 
called to the chair of English to fill the 
vacancy in the college department. 

A Concordia alumni week end, with a full 
program of athletic activities, was observed 
on April 5 by former Austinites, now stu- 
dents at various synodical institutions. 


ConcorpiA COLLEGE 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA 


Lenten services were again conducted in 
the college chapel on Wednesday mornings 
from 11 to 12. By request of the student 
body, the Rev. Don Preisinger delivered the 
sermons. In our morning devotions consid- 
erable time was spent in presenting the 
“Conquest for Christ” program to the stu- 
dents. 

Free X-ray service was given on April 9 
to all students and staff members by the 
Mobile Unit of the Alberta Tuberculosis 
Association. Many students have again do- 
nated blood to the Red Cross Blood Bank. 

Because of illness Prof. A. Guebert was 
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compelled to enter the hospital two weeks 
before the Easter vacation. However, he 
was able to return to the classroom after 
Easter. His physician has prescribed less 
work and more.rest. 

On March 27 Mr. A. A. Aldridge, Super- 
visor of Guidance in the Department of 
Education, gave an informative lecture to 
students and staff. 

By invitation of the Department of Edu- 
cation, Prof. A. Riep served as a member 
of a committee which is to reorganize the 
Provincial German course. The new course 
will be based in no small measure on the 
experience which Professor Riep gained in 
Concordia’s classrooms. 

Not since 1929 were our students plagued 
by so much illness as this winter. From 
January to April no fewer than 94 were 
absent from classes from one day to three 
weeks. Measles, chickenpox, sore throats, 
and nine cases of scarlet fever were the 
chief troublemakers. 

This year’s major project of the Con- 
cordia Choristers is a program entitled 
“Gems of Sacred Song.” Under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Schwermann this mixed chorus 
of 42 voices will visit some 12 congregations 
on Sundays during May and June. For the 
first time these singers will appear in their 
own blue choir gowns. 

Much happiness filled the hearts of all 
Concordians when, at the beginning of 
April, a message from the Board for Higher 
Education informed us that our plans for the 
construction of a sorely needed Physical 
Education Building had been approved. The 
new building is to be erected, according to 
a carefully designed block plan, to the 
northwest of the present administration 
building, with which it will be connected 
by means of a tunnel. Its brick walls will 
match those of the existing buildings, and 
its dimensions will be 66110 feet. The 
playing area measures 4771 feet, on the 
sides of which provisions are made for 
shower and dressing rooms, equipment room, 
printing room, and a small kitchen. The 
balcony offers accommodation for three 
piano practice rooms, projection room, and 
a counsel room; and, in addition, some 300 
seats. The dimensions of the stage are 
2247 feet. Solid sliding doors will sep- 
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arate the stage from the gymnasium. 
A basement underneath the stage will offer 
sufficient space for storage purposes. The 
playing floor is to be covered with asphalt 
tile. Some 500 chairs will be stored on 
dollies underneath the stage. About 800 
people will be able to find seating accom- 
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modation. We expect to turn the first sod 
the latter part of May. 

June 6 has been chosen as the day for 
our graduation exercises. The school year 
will close on June 22, and thereafter all 
Grade XII students remain to write provin- 
cial final examinations until June 27. _ S. 


ASSIGNMENT OF TEACHER GRADUATES AND STUDENTS 


Meeting of the Board of Assignments at the Lutheran Building, St. Louis, Mo., 
April 29—30, 1952 


Calls for Men Graduates 
INumberoricalls-received: sstace=. = REP HOS  E ee 132 
Mitncrawn by congregations i Gh enmylt 6 3 
Calishundeniconsideration se Lee 129 
ise NecMemicamuliates: eee. eerie, Pein de 95 
MOSMeENEStIIC Ent See tne EE ol neh reticent 2 
‘Woswmeromain graguatenvst ose = 5 VOORE Yn 9 a 1 
ital acoiist assigned rast ese 6 98 
Call spriotewhlled Gi meees Ohi te 31 
Men Graduates 
INumaberof candidateslisted) 2. ane eee 109 
Noteavallablesor withdraw = ee eee oe Se Be we 3 
Gojsmdered -for™ placement <a, et Rk 106* 
OCS 0 CUCM SE) 2, 2 Se So ae oe a 95 
Pea sstoane mene ae te Bary sat te Ds Pte ] 96 
PAC aDsLeTIDOL AL YG DOSILIONS mugshot oe 10 
* Eight of these are former graduates. Graduates in June- 
August, 1952: 98. 
Applications for Women Graduates 
Applications received, including those with a woman graduate 
as first choice, and alternates for calls —------___________ 260 
ATICC1E Cl eee eee ee re es ee en ee 3 
PAITCT ALCS HEL OU CAl Stacia anes Soke een sey 2 ee See eee 8 ll 
Consicered 10 assignment 222. a ae 249 
PASSING UOT WOMDED: QEACUALCS are inte eet 54 
Mo students or, Winheldpvaduates 83 
“1G gE Seed Pe UPN Sie A a ae a ee 2 
oral applications*assigned! 2 2s. ee 139 
Applications not filled, =. s.0 = ee tie 110 
Women Graduates 
Sapiiitted! 100 placement tees. ea 56* 
Assigned to woman graduate applications "0 2. a 54 
Todarcally poctaonmassr. saree ee ee ee J: 1 
Bie-aqSsi gman ae cee eR ee 1 56 


® One former graduate, married. 
One 1952 graduate, married. 
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Applications for Students and Winfield Graduates 


Number of applications received re 161 
Alternates for calls and woman graduate applications —......-.. 10 5 
Gariceled MEE AN. pire 6 ae ee D vie 
Considered for assignment j)c-t ct spss fae 149 
Assigned to students and Winfield graduates —_-__------------- 93 | 
To men graduates 8 101 
Unfilled applications for students —_-_---------------------- 48 
* Not on probation, but deficient in music. 
Students and Winfield Graduates 
Men students: RivershOresthe =e ee 44 
Seward .2t2r fc AU aE ee Er 10 
St: Pauls. = vhs) ee ene ee 1 ists 
Women istudentsce River E OTCSE ieee 89 
SeWard ise ow. See eee 18 
St..Pauli eee es iss ie, 
Winiield (pradudtesss 2zustiwiss ae 8 ed ee 53 
Totes yates ee Os ee ne Oe 180 
Assigned to student positions: fit< Se a rere 93 
Toy call yO sTt Tas neo ae tee 2 
To women graduate positions =. SS Se 83 
Re-ashigned* 2) Se ee 2 
(Total ject oot hebeeys pers - ees ete os EE 180 
Unsupplied Positions 
Unsuppliedcalts for men graduates 22 ee 31 
Unsupplied applications for women graduates —.......-..-. 110 
Unsupplied applications for students 48 
Total unsupplied positions <.. e e ee 189 


A. C. STELLHORN, Secretary of Schools 


SOUTHERN NEBRASKA 
TEACHERS’ CONFERENCE 


More than eighty Lutheran teachers met 
at Grand Island, Nebr., from April 7 to 9 
for their annual convention. 

Arthur L. Miller, Executive Secretary of 
Synod’s Board for Parish Education, pre- 
sented an essay on the topic “The Parish 
Education Program.” He emphasized that 
the teacher, as one of the educational lead- 
ers in the congregation, must be concerned 
about every phase of the educational pro- 
gram. The teacher must not restrict him- 
self to the classroom, but must also be ac- 
tive in planning, evaluating, and actively 


participating to the extent of his time and 
abilities in the Sunday school, vacation 
Bible school, Walther League, and other 
agencies. 

Another highlight of the conference was 
a demonstration of the teaching of primary 
music with the aid of a phonograph. Miss 
Marian Steinbach, music consultant of the 
American Book Company, ably showed that 
a phonograph will never replace the class- 
room teacher, but it can be used to enrich 
the pupils’ experiences and be a real aid 
in the teaching of singing. 

A panel on the English program today 
was led by Professors Mueller and Bock of 
Concordia Teachers College, Seward. The 
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P. T. A. program was examined by W. M. 
Cholcher of Deshler, and a panel on prob- 
lems of administration and discipline, led 
by V. C. Wassermann of Grand Island, 
rounded out the three-day program. 

Linton Elwein of Cheyenne, Wyo., is the 
newly elected chairman of the Southern 
Nebraska Conference. Since Wyoming is in- 
cluded in the Nebraska Districts, this seem- 
ing paradox is possible. Other officers are: 
Vice-President, M. J. Maehr; secretary, V. C. 
Wassermann; treasurer, R. Jagels. 


SUMMER CONFERENCES 
One-Day Conference on Bible Institutes 
June 29 
1952 Educational Conference 
June 30—July 1 
L. E. A. Convention, July 2—3 

These three conferences will be held at 
Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, Ill. 
Writers’ Workshop, July 5—11 
Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. 


Professors’ Conference, August 17—20 
Concordia College, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


OUR SCHOOL STATISTICS 
SHOW GAINS 
Gains in Teachers and Enrollment 
1940 through 1951: Net gain in teachers, 
1,051; enrollment, 30,733 


1946 through 1951: Net gain in teachers, 
807; enrollment, 23,650 


Gains in Number of Schools 
1940 through 1951: Net gain in schools, 46* 
1946 through 1951: Net gain in schools, 108 

* Up to a few years ago, while gaining 
strongly in teachers and enrollment, we 
always had a net loss in schools. 

Even today a number of schools are closed 
every year, or they are suspended for a year 
or so, which is due to not finding teachers, 
consolidation of schools, removal of teaching 
pastors. 

In 1951 the North American Districts 
opened some 25 new schools, yet show a 
net gain of only 15. So 10 must have been 
closed or suspended or taken up in central 
schools. A. C, STELLHORN 
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LUTHERAN HIGH SCHOOL 
TEACHERS NEEDED 


At a meeting in March, 1952, representa- 
tives of the high schools in our Synod com- 
piled the following areas of work in which 
teachers are needed for the coming school 
year, 1952-58: 

Chicago, Ill., Luther Institute: Librarian. 
Luther High School South: Mathematics, 
Science, Girls’ Physical Education, Home 
Economics, Religion (pastor), and per- 
haps a Librarian. 

Cleveland, Ohio: English, Physical Educa- 
cation, Home Economics, Librarian. 

Detroit, Mich.: English Social Studies, Re- 
ligion, Language (German or Latin), Li- 
brarian. 

Fort Wayne, Ind.: Librarian and English or 
Latin, Business and English or Art, Art 
and English or Latin. 

Milwaukee, Wis.: Social Studies (2), Eng- 
lish and Science. 


Racine, Wis.: Home Economics, Librarian. 
St. Louis, Mo.: Shop Work, Art and English, 

Commercial Subjects. 

Persons interested in these areas should 
apply to the schools, as found listed on 
p. 165 of the Lutheran Annual for 1952. 

TEACHERS BUREAU 
BOARD FOR PARISH EDUCATION 


A. C. STELLHORN, Secretary of Schools 


CAMP ARCADIA BEGINS 
80TH YEAR 


The Walther League’s first summer con- 
ference camp, Camp Arcadia, enters upon 
its 30th season this summer. Owned and 
operated by the Walther League, Camp 
Arcadia is situated on the shores of Lake 
Michigan, about 300 miles north of Chicago. 
Camp Arcadia has served as the pilot model 
for the forty summer camps sponsored by 
the Walther League districts. The original 
site of the camp was the gift of a Lutheran 
family of Arcadia, Mich. Since that time 
Camp Arcadia has expanded to a complex 
of buildings which include the most modern 
resort facilities. 

Under the direction of W. F. Weiher- 
mann, manager since its beginning, the 
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Camp Arcadia conference program features 
a wide variety of lecture topics on Chris- 
tian thought and action. Lecturers and dis- 
cussion leaders are both clergy and laity 
specialists in their field. An elaborate rec- 
reational program is also part of every camp 
week. 

The 30th season opens June 2 and closes 
Labor Day. Approximately 1,800 campers 
are expected to attend the various summer 
conference programs. 


DO YOU KNOW? 


Defines Liberal Education.—In an ad- 
dress at the University of Toronto, Robert 
M. Hutchins of the Ford Foundation de- 
clared that liberal education has disappeared 
in the United States, where “it has been 
displaced by schools which teach know- 
how instead of know-why.” 


Our Parish Schools Hit High Mark. — 
More than 100,000 pupils are enrolled in 
our parish schools in the school year 
1951—52, the largest enrollment in the his- 
tory of Synod. According to a report issued 
by Dr. A. C. Stellhorn, Secretary of Schools, 
122 new teachers taught in 122 classrooms 
that were opened for the present school year. 
For itemized statistics see Parish Education 
(April, 1952), p. 57. 

Family Life Research Under Way. — Re- 
turns on a questionnaire dealing with mar- 
riage and family life which was sent to 
more than 800 Lutheran congregations in 
the United States and Canada are being tab- 
ulated, according to the Rev. Paul G. Han- 
sen, research director for the Family Life 
Committee of The Lutheran Church — Mis- 
souri Synod. 

“Results of the survey will be reported as 
soon as possible,” Pastor Hansen told 25 
research assistants who conferred with the 
Family Life Committee in St. Louis re- 
cently. The meeting was called to hear the 
first progress reports on the research project, 
which will cost an estimated $25,000. The 
research committee consists of twelve theo- 
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logical professors from Synod’s two sem- 
inaries, six pastors, five college professors, 
and two staff members of the Board for 
Parish Education. 

Administrative Positions Filled. — Dr. H. 
J. Boettcher, formerly Counselor in Parish 
Education of the Minnesota District, is the 
superintendent of the Chicago Lutheran 
High School Association. Mr. Harold 
Leimer, principal of Gethsemane Lutheran 
School, Lemay (near St. Louis), Mo., has 
accepted the call as Assistant Superintendent 
of Christian Education in the Western Dis- 
trict. 

600,000 Classrooms Needed by 1958. — 
The U.S. Office of Education estimates that 
a minimum of 600,000 classrooms should be 
constructed during the next seven years — 
378,000 (54,000 a year) to reduce the back- 
log of shortage and make normal replace- 
ments; 222,000 to accommodate the new 
enrollment. In contrast with this need, only 
about 40,000 classrooms were constructed 
during 1951. Although more is expected in 
1952, the present construction still will meet 
less than half the year’s estimated need. 


Extended Index to Current Volume. — The 
index to the current volume appended to 
this issue includes a listing of the books 
reviewed in the volume. It is so arranged 
that reviews of books may be readily lo- 
cated. Mr. Paul T. Luebke of Detroit has 
made this valuable expansion available by 
compiling the index of our book reviews. 


Dr. Theiss Goes to Japan.—Dr. O. H. 
Theiss, Executive Secretary of the Interna- 
tional Walther League, has been appointed 
by our Board for Missions in Foreign Coun- 
tries to direct the theological training pro- 
gram of our Synod in Tokyo, Japan. He 
visited Japan last summer to inspect the 
Church’s mission program among the youth 
of Japan. Dr. Theiss has been Executive 
Secretary of the Walther League since 1941, 
and he will continue his present activities 
until the 1952 Walther League annual con- 
vention at Ottawa, Canada, July 6-10. 


MovERN VERSION OF THE “NUERNBERGER TRICHTER.” — College students are 
demanding that a professor be both Albert Einstein and Bob Hope, and com- 
bine the talents of both with those of a magician, to transfer knowledge from 
his head to theirs without touching anything en route. — Walter A. Steigleman 
Writing the Feature Article (The Macmillan Company, 1950), p. 12. ‘ 


CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 


Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available to you. 
The prices listed are the current list prices. 


Contributors: Ed. Krueger, Theo. Kuehnert, A. H. Lange, Albert V. Maurer, Morella 
Mensing, M. C. Pieper, Alfred F. Schmieding, Morton A. Schroeder. 


BOOKS 


RELIGION 
WHY CLOSE COMMUNION? By Rev. Don Deffner, M. A., B.D., 2740 College Ave., 
Berkeley 5, Calif. 17 pages. 10 cents; dozen, $1.00 plus postage; 100, $8.00 plus 
postage. Cash with order for $1.00 or less. Order from the author. 

The Lord’s Supper was instituted for Christians. It must be denied to those who are 
ungodly and impenitent; to those who have given offense and have not removed it; to 
those who cannot or will not examine themselves; and to those of a different faith, since 
this Sacrament is a testimony of the unity of faith. Hence the pastor and his congregation 
are held to administer the Sacrament only to those who can and will use it worthily. That, 
briefly, is the content of this pamphlet, which also answers those who criticize the position 
of the Lutheran Church. 

Concerning the title, Close Communion, we wish to remark that others prefer the term 
“Closed Communion.” In 1 Cor. 11:29, p.4, we prefer the translation “unworthily” of the 
Authorized Version to “carelessly” of the Phillips translation. On p. 4, line 2 from bottom, 
“prought” is a misprint for “bought.” The words, “it just isn’t done,” p.7, should be 
changed to “it should not be done.” The judgment on p.3, that many casual visitors 
“obviously” do not believe, had better been omitted; likewise the paragraph in the middle 
of p. 16, which refers to the practice of the Early Church that visitors in the preaching 
service were asked to leave before the celebration of the Sacrament, because it might 
create the impression that we sanction such practice. 7G 5 Ul We 


THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL FROM MOSES TO CHRIST. Textbook. By J. M. Weiden- 
schilling, M. A., S. T. D. 164 pages. Paper cover. 1951. Concordia Publishing House, 
St. Louis, Mo. $ .75. 

This book, a worthy successor to Genesis, contains a summary of all the historical books 
from Exodus to Esther and a concluding chapter on the Jews from the time of Malachi to 
Christ. At the end of each of the twenty-five chapters there are suggestions for study and 
discussion and also topics for home study and reports. At various places types of Christ 
as well as Messianic prophecies are pointed out. The author follows closely the Bible 
narrative. The book is illustrated by 28 pictures and 5 maps. 

The Old Testament Scriptures give us a marvelous insight into human behavior since 
the Fall as well as into God’s wonderful way of dealing with the children of men by way 
of instruction, warning, encouragement, and comfort and, as a by-product, furnish the 
preacher and teacher of religion with an abundance of illustrative material. 


THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL FROM MOSES TO CHRIST. Teacher's Guide. By the same 
author. 1952. 172 pages. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. $1.25. 

Here we have at each of the twenty-five chapters a devotional service, references to 
certain hymns and Psalms, usually a full-page outline of the Biblical book under discussion, 
a clear, interesting presentation of its contents, together with topics for home study and 
reports. The prayers given at the beginning of a chapter usually start out from historical 
events of the Old Testament, are positively Christ-centered, and adapted to present-day 
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situations. We note in particular prayers for the Church, the nation, civil government, 
pastors and teachers, patience and endurance, and for the erring. 

It is interesting to note, among many others things, what the author says about the 
duration of the sojourn of Israel in Egypt, the Pharaoh of the oppression, the hardening 
of Pharaoh’s heart, the approximate date of the exodus, the long day at the time of 
Joshua, and the sins of believers. ; 

It is but natural that the author, on the last page of the book, would look forward to 
the time of the New Testament. He says: “The Greeks gave the world a universal lan- 
guage, in which the New Testament could be given to millions of people. The Romans 
united the nations of western Asia, northern Africa, and Europe under one government, 
an accomplishment which made it possible for the Apostles and early Christians to carry 
the Gospel to all three continents. Thus God used the Greeks and Romans to set the 
stage for the coming of Christ and the world-wide spread of the Gospel.” A. H. Lancr 


TEACHER’S MANUAL FOR VACATION BIBLE SCHOOLS. Third Edition (revised). 
Editor: Arthur W. Gross. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1952. 107 pages. 
$ .60 net. 

A book of suggestions for the teacher. Although not all of the suggestions may be found 
usable by a teacher, he is bound to find many which are applicable to his situation and 
some which will lead him to make adjustments and adaptations to his specific circumstances. 

The Manual begins with general considerations, such as planning the work, using visual 
aids, knowing the pupils, memory work, the daily program, etc. Then it analyzes each 
lesson in the three departments: Beginner, Primary, Junior, and Senior. A special chapter 
is devoted to chapel talks for opening devotions, and another lists visual aids and offers 
suggestions for their use in each lesson. Finally sources for supplies and equipment are 
listed, and a quite extensive bibliography is appended. 

The editor is to be highly commended upon this compact yet comprehensive piece of 
work. A teacher who uses the third series of our Vacation Bible School material cannot 


afford to be without this guide. Tok 
EDUCATION 
PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING. By Harold Spears. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951. 
339 pages. 


An earlier book by this author in which he dealt with Some Principles of Teaching was 
quite popular with teachers and students. The present volume, a new book, contains much 
more material but follows the same practical style and uses some good cartoon illustrations 
to emphasize points under discussion. 

Part I gives detailed principles and examples of “Teaching — From the Position of the 
School.” Part II looks at “Teaching — From the Position of the Pupil.” Part III takes a 
look at “Teaching — From the Position of the Teacher.” 

Even a quick checking of the book indicates the practical and lively approach to every- 
day teaching situations. While the author has public school teaching in mind, it takes only 
slight adaptations here and there to apply his suggestions to teaching in Lutheran schools. 
It would seem that the principles set forth are based on a rather sound educational view- 


point. A.V. M. 


TEACHING LANGUAGE IN THE GRADES. By Mildred A. Dawson. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York: World Book Company, 1951. Pp.x and 341. $3.80. 


Half-learning, smattering, flitting about from activity to activity, seems to be the result 
of an indefinable anxiety which characterizes our age. Apparently education has also been 
caught in this grip of things. In such an age it gives one satisfaction to find an approach 
which puts the elements that go into modern language instruction in their place, gives them 
a good shake, and comes out with a theory and practice that remain essentially fundamental. 


In the reviewer's opinion, Mildred Dawson has succeeded remarkably well in doing just that 
in the volume under review. 
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Dawson has placed the emphasis on effectiveness in oral and written communication, 
and yet there is a discussion of many and varied activities. The fifteen chapters include 
“Literature in the Language Program,” “Helping Children to Listen Effectively,” “Promoting 
Vocabulary Growth,” “Stimulating Creative Expression.” Each chapter closes with a care- 
fully selected list of references. 

Both teacher and the theoretically orientated educator should get satisfaction from 
reading this book. It meshes scientific findings, theoretical inferences, and practical sug- 


gestions nicely. It was not caught in the “more practice and less theory” fallacy, as though 
theory and practice were enemies. yay 


TEXTBOOKS 
BIBLE LESSONS FOR CHILDREN. By Gertrude Doederlein, illustrated by M. Doris 
Lindemann. Norwalk, Conn.: C. R. Gibson and Company, 1952. 
HIS CHILD — Unit One. 30 cents. 
HIS FOLLOWERS — Unit Two. 30 cents. 
HIS CHURCH — Unit Three. 30 cents. 
TEACHER’S GUIDE for each unit. 60 cents. 


This material is intended for use with young children in kindergarten, nursery, and 
beginner departments in Sunday school and in vacation Bible school. Each unit consists 
of a packet of twelve illustrated folders. Each folder treats a Bible story. On the outside 
pages is printed the story in simple language; the inside brings in bold outlines a picture 
of a scene from the story, which may be used in the discussion and later colored by the 
child. 

Miss Doederlein’s purpose is to provide material for both teacher and pupil so as to 
make the Bible story interesting and meaningful. The Teacher’s Guide, a pamphlet of about 
thirty pages, gives specific directions for each leaflet and offers suggestions for the use of 
it and for possible correlation of additional materials. Since the author is an experienced 
and a successful teacher of young children, her suggestions are sound in principle and 
applicable in teaching procedures. The leaflets for the children as well as the directions 
for the teacher reflect the sincerity, consecration, and earnest endeavor of a Christian edu- 
cator who regards effective teaching a reaching of the child’s heart so as to make knowledge 
'and understanding of God and His dealings with men functional in the life of a Chris- 
tian child. 

The material is available from Lutheran bookstores, including Concordia Publishing 
House. SAS: 


MY KINDERGRAPH. By Marie F. Verpas. Illustrated by Jeanne Dekan. Chicago: Follett 
Publishing Company, 1951. $ .60. 

A teacher of young children is always looking for materials that will be interesting and 
yet of an educational value. Here is an aid that can, by the ingenuity of a thinking teacher, 
be made to serve both purposes. 

My Kindergraph is a book of directed activities which may well be used as a supple- 
ment in an organized plan of study. It is made up of simple, short units in the various 
areas of study —Some in reading readiness, numbers, science, social studies, and then 
several units for the various holidays. 

The book contains 64 pages with heavy-outlined pictures which can easily be torn out 
and handed to the individual children. These pictures contain activities for coloring, cut- 
ting, and constructing. It is suggested by the author that the Kindergraph Kit and the 
Teacher’s Guide be used in conjunction with My Kindergraph for best results. The children 
will find the pictures very appealing, for they are large and built around the child’s interest. 

It should be borne in mind, however, that the teacher should not make the coloring 
of these pictures an end in itself, but should use them as a guide in planning more creative 
activities in which the children can use their own ideas. The book is not intended to be 
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used to take care of the needs of small children in the field of art. If it is used as a motiva- 
tion or as a “starter” for original planning and construction, it has good possibilities in 
a kindergarten program. Many ideas can be made to flow out of the many practical sug- 
gestions presented plainly and in an organized way if the teacher and pupils add their 
thoughts and ideas and not merely copy, but create. 


LIVING IN OUR AMERICA. By I. James Quillen and Edward Krug. Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman and Company, 1951. 711 pages. $3.32. 

This upper-grade United States history can well serve as a basic or supplementary text 
in the social-studies program of a school. Its size may look formidable, but upon closer 
inspection the pages are so profusely illustrated with maps, cartoons, pictures, and illustra- 
tions that the teacher and the pupil will soon discover it to be a well-knit, easily readable, 
interestingly written story of America. 

The authors begin with a foreword entitled “History Is Around Us,” which is a geo- 
graphical approach helping the children to understand our history in terms of the physical 
environment and people in that environment. 

The first four chapters are a chronological presentation of our history from the explora- 
tion and colonization periods to the Civil War and reconstruction. In one of the chapters 
the children learn of Colonial life by reading about the Baxter family, their reasons for 
leaving England, and their journey to the New World. We learn about their life as in- 
dentured servants and their establishment of their own farm. The making of the Constitu- 
tion and a simple explanation of the document are presented very well. The pupils learn 
more intimately of the westward movement by following the experiences of another family, 
the Norrises. 

Units five, six, and eight are topical in their presentation. Unit five relates the industrial 
expansion of our country, with its effect on immigration, growth of cities, growth of labor 
unions, and government regulation of monopolies. Unit six speaks of the advances of trans- 
portation and communication and their contribution to national unity. Unit eight looks 
into the future of our country. It treats of the problems and development of good relations 
with our neighbors in the Western Hemisphere. The last chapter challenges the pupils as 
citizens in our democracy. They are apprised of the problems that face our country today. 
They are led to see that these are everyone’s problems, and we must help to solve them 
as individual citizens. 

Each chapter is concluded with a review of the chapter just presented and an overview 
of the next chapter. 

This text, with its vocabulary control, its pointed and interesting illustrations, its “down- 
to-earth” presentation of cause and effect, and its many helps to the teacher and pupil 
is a fine addition to the social-studies texts for the elementary school. Ep. KRUEGER 


GROWTH IN ARITHMETIC SERIES. By John R. Clark, Charlotte W. Junge, Harold E. 
Moser, and Rolland R. Smith. New York: World Book Co., 1952. 

First- and Second-Grade books by fall, 1952. 

A beginning “Readiness Book” made up of pictures and number symbols. All 
work oral, and no reading ability required. Workbook for Grade One with pictures 
and a high-frequency vocabulary and a minimum of reading. Workbook for Grade 
Two similarly extended. 

Textbooks for Grades Three to Eight. $1.59 each (net). Correlated workbooks 
by fall of 1952. 

Teacher’s manuals, not too extensive. Include additional tests and directions for 
making classroom teaching aids. 

Anyone who has followed current literature on the teaching of arithmetic in a mean- 
ingful way will readily recognize this series as a valuable teaching aid. 


The senior member of the authors, John R. Clark, has had extensive experience in text- 
book writing. 
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The term “growth” in the title occupies a justifiable position. Purposeful diagrams and 
pictures, carefully planned activities, estimation and evaluation procedures, thoroughly inte- 
grated problem-solving situations, sufficient practice exercises for maintaining acquired skills, 
and attractive format, all tend to move the pupil from the concrete concept-building stage 
through the semiconcrete to the abstract stage in mathematical sudy. 

Five things are particularly noteworthy: 


1. The pupil’s attention is called to the way he thinks through a situation and then how 
he finally keeps track of it in the conventional short-cut way. 

2. The pupil is also given much opportunity to discover mathematical relationships for 
himself. Thus arithmetic is made a reasonable subject to him. 

3. The authors do not hesitate to have pupils write out examples in non-conventional 
ways if it helps to make for better insight and understanding. 

4. A break has also been made with the conventional format. A 40-per-cent larger 
page is used so that the book will readily lie open on the desk. Beginning with the 
4th grade book, a double-column page is used, which makes for study-reading 
advantage. 

5. The tests, both in the text and in the manuals, test not only the computational skills, 
but in particular also the concepts and meanings which have been developed. Prob- 
lem-solving ability is naturally also tested. 

Teachers will do well to study not only the texts, but also the accompanying manuals 
so that they will use the materials as the authors intended them to be used. In some 
instances it will be desirable to replace the textbook materials with local interest material. 

When considering changing arithmetic texts in your school, be sure to place this series 
on your tentative list for examination. M_G, P. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
By Morton A. Schroeder 


STORIES 


McCloskey, Robert. CENTERBURG TALES. Illustrated by the author. New York: Viking. 
1951. 191 pages. $2.50. 
Most authors write their stories; Robert McCloskey concocts his. The chief ingredient? 
Imagination — full-brim and running over. What extravaganzas it has in store! 
Centerburg Tales continues the misadventures of Homer Price. Among them are weeds 
that grow taller than church steeples, a mysterious product that makes everything EVER 
SO MUCH MORE SO, and music that makes chaos of Centerburg Public Library. 
Zaniest of the zany characters in Centerburg is Homer’s Grandpa Herc. His “whoppers” 
are meant for children only, but somehow grownups get in on them too. Grandpa Herc 
is quite a man, so “quite” in fact that I was disturbed that he needed the help of girl 
scouts to help him out of a predicament (pp. 78—80). He should have made it by himself. 
To describe the pictures is well-nigh impossible. A thousand words would never do 
justice to “Ride-A-Hide” (pp. 20—21), the tragic end of “Experiment 13” (pp. 118-119), 
or leaping in the library (pp. 178-179). You have to see them to understand their delicious 
humor and wild exuberance. 


Lawrence, Mildred. TALLIE. Illustrated by Paul Galdone. New York: Harcourt, Brace. 
1951. 213 pages. $2.50. 

Tallie lived with the Jarretts only because dainty Celia needed a “sister.” But her 
kindness and friendly, laughing disposition soon won their hearts, and in no time she was 
one of them. Tallie got the auto court idea, and her practical nature contributed to its 
success. 

Tallie has a host of enjoyable unique characters: Brother Junius loves to quote his own 
deathless verse, brother Lance knows interesting facts, and neighbor O’Hara chases the 
lone fox in the vicinity for his recreation. Tallie, of course, feels she’s too “medium.” 

Mildred Lawrence, not unlike the people in her books, has her unique talent too: She 
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can write stories about displaced girls better than any other author at the present time. 
Their problems, their adventures, and their eventual conquests are told with a deep under- 
standing for the difficult situation in which those who have no “real” parents find themselves. 


Reynolds, Dickson. ANGRY RIVER. Decorated by Clifford Geary. New York: Nelson. 
1951. 181 pages. $2.00. : 

Angry River was particularly interesting to this reviewer, for it reminded him of the 
recent rampage of the Minnesota River. Its story is that of “Operation Overflow,” the fight 
men make to contain a turbulent river. The activities of church groups, civic organizations, 
government agencies, and Boy Scout troops (pp. 51—53) are described in an effort to make 
the enormity of the disaster more real. Young landowner Don Fairley and Kwong the 
gardener provide the human-interest angle that supports the drama of feral flood. 

What writers gain by debasing the mother tongue with frequent interpolations of inel- 
egant street “slanguage” is difficult to see. And of this the present writer is so guilty. 


RECENT ARTICLES 


“DAD LEARNS HOW SONNY LEARNS TO READ.” By G. H. Holmes. The Nation's 
Schools, April, 1952. Pp. 44—46. 

There are still many parents who criticize modern methods of teaching reading. They 
cannot understand why children today should not be taught the alphabet as the first step 
toward learning to read. 

This article is a demonstration of a beginners’ reading lesson before a group of adults. 
The lesson is not demonstrated with children, but the’ adults in the group take the place 
of the six-year-olds. The educator begins with a picture on the basis of which the group 
develops a story. This leads to the association of pictures of objects with words and 
phrases and finally carries over to writing the word or the phrase on the blackboard and 
on paper. The adults not only show a lively interest in the demonstration, but by actual 
participation in the activities they realize how the modern method of teaching reading 
eliminates much of the drudgery to which they were subjected at the time when they 
learned to read. 

It is difficult to conceive of a more clever and more effective device for informing parents 
about our improved methods of teaching their children and at the same time contributing 
substantially toward the school’s program of public relations. Here is a suggestion for 
a topic on the program of a PTA meeting. 


“MOMMY, WHY DO YOU HAVE TO WORK?” By Anina K. Brandt. Child Study. 
Spring, 1952. Pp. 7-10, 33-34. 

This article discusses the problem of the working mother. While the author approaches 
the discussion from the child’s point of view, the analysis of the problem is carried out on 
a philosophical basis. 

Working mothers are subjected to much thoughtless criticism, which increases the guilt 
feeling on the part of most working mothers of still dependent children because they realize 
that their job deprives the children of many hours of the mother’s presence. Why do many 
mothers work? While it is true that gainful occupation of a mother may be the carry-over 
of her situation before marriage which makes it difficult for her to divorce herself from 
a job outside the home, it is also true that many a mother works in order to help meet 
the financial responsibilities toward the family. 

Critics point to problem children in families of working mothers, not realizing that prob- 
lem children are also found in homes where mothers are constantly present and where per- 
haps overprotection on the part of the mother creates the problem child. The most vul- 
nerable area for criticism is the emotional effect which the mother’s absence from home has 
upon her and her children. She must realize for herself and prove to her children and 
husband that as a working mother she is not disqualified from being a “good” mother. On 
this point the article lays the major emphasis. 
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“HOBBIES EXTEND HORIZONS, TOO.” By Bess Goodykoontz. Childhood Education, 
April, 1952, pp. 362-865. 


Some people wonder what teachers are like outside of school. They cannot conceive of 
a teacher being interested in anything other than relates to school and teaching. 

The writer points out that teachers are in need of hobbies and that some teachers have 
developed hobbies and through them found their lives greatly enriched. A hobby is an 
avenue through which one may develop unsuspected talent and secure much pleasure. 
_ Hobbies may help to promote or safeguard personal health, and, last but not least, they 
may contribute toward making a teacher’s years spent in retirement the rich and satisfying 
experience hoped for. 

A number of worth-while suggestions are offered for those who have not as yet acquired 
a hobby: (1) Pick a hobby that is “out of character” for you, one that opens up a new 
area of interest; (2) choose one that brings you into association with new and different 
people; (3) select one although it does not promise to be a lasting one, for it may be 
of value to you even if it lasts but a year, and it may lead you on to another hobby; (4) on 
the other hand, try to find a hobby which may last, since it may provide you with an interest 
which will carry over into years of retirement. 


“THE DIVERSIFIED PROGRAM OF THE RELIGIOUS VACATION SCHOOL.” By 
Rev. Patrick J. Owens (St. Francis Xavier Parish, Newark, N.J.). The Catholic 
School Journal, April, 1952. Pp. 122—124. 

The religious vacation school, which we prefer to call the vacation Bible school, will be 
successful to the extent we diversify its program. On that premise the writer develops his 
presentation. 

He discusses the use of various types of visual aids in connection with teaching con- 
cepts and widening understandings in the area of religion. Special activities for rainy days 
are suggested. The importance of recreation in the program is emphasized and illustrated, 
and music is given the consideration which it deserves. Finally the writer points out that 
the functional aspect must not be overlooked, and toward that aim he makes worth-while 
suggestions. ks 


Our Contributors 
LAWRENCE GALLMAN, pastor Peace Lutheran Church, F aribault, Minn. 
H. J. Boerrcuer, Superintendent Lutheran High School Association, Chicago, Ill. 
DELLA Wo -rF, teacher First Lutheran School, Glencoe, Minn. 
Wiiuram A. HeLMKamp, principal Zion Lutheran School, Alva, Okla. 
Pau H. Groenke, principal St. John’s Lutheran School, Elk River, Minn. 
Lesuiz R. ZeppriEs, teacher St. Luke Lutheran School, Chicago, IIl. 


Summoned to Rest 


Emit WILK, emeritus, Schenectady, N. Y., on April 15, 1952, at the age of 73. He had 
served the Church as teacher, organist, and choir director fur 50 years at the following 
charges: Zion, Schenectady, N. Y.; Emmaus, St. Louis, Mo.; St. John’s, Racine, Wis.; and 
again Zion, Schenectady, where he served lately primarily in the field of music and as 
director of the educational activities in the parish. In 1950 he had retired. 

Henry C. GAERTNER, professor emeritus, Forest Park, Iil., on March 7, 1952, at the 
age of nearly 83. He had served as Lutheran parish school teacher at St. Peter’s, Detroit, 
Mich.; Trinity, Buffalo, N. Y.; Trinity, Detroit; and again at St. Peter’s, Detroit, until in 
1921 he accepted a call as professor at Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, Ill. After 
30 years at Concordia, he had retired in 1951, completing a total of 60 years of service in 
the Church. His chief field of activity in training Lutheran teachers had been instruction 


in music. 
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